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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


than one hundred names have been added to our mem- 

bership rolls. The July issue will be the first received 
by these new associates. To all of you new members, I wish 
to extend our greetings and an earnest wish that you will 
find your investment in Pennsylvania’s history worth while. 
The range of historical articles in our magazine is such that 
I am sure you will find many of them of direct personal in- 
terest in the years to come. Many of you are active in his- 
torical and patriotic society work. I believe you will find 
the “News and Comment” section a source of helpful and 
interesting information and frequently a source for inspira- 
tion and new ideas in your own work. Again, I bid you 
welcome to the fellowship of the Association. Your ideas 
and suggestions will be welcomed. I hope many of you will 
attend the October meeting at Carlisle. 


Sit CE the last issue of PENNSYLVANIA History more 


It is my personal feeling that our campaign for increased 
membership may provide the basis for a gradual shifting of 
policy and program for this Association. In its early years 
it was mainly a society of professional historians. If the 
Association is to grow, it must now seek membership and 
support largely from the non-professional historians and 
the people who are just simply “interested in history.” I 
believe all of us should give serious thought to just how 
this may influence our magazine, our meetings, and our 
general approach to the problems of Pennsylvania history. 
A lighter touch may be necessary here and there to arouse 
and sustain the interest of more general readers not con- 
cerned with the minute details of history, often footnoted 
to a frightening degree. 


More of our members are specialists in their way in 
interesting and important bits of local history. I hope they 
will not be backward in suggesting material for the maga- 
zine. We shall not guarantee to print just everything that 
comes to light. Accuracy and thoroughness are essential to 
any type of historical writing. But there is no penalty on a 
sprightly style, nor on intriguing bits of local history which 
shed light on our culture and history. Do not hesitate to 
write the Editor, or to suggest contributors. 
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AN OUTLINE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
INDIAN HISTORY 


By JoHn WItTrHoFT 


HIS sketch is intended as a general introduction to the scientific 
‘Bag historical side of the study of Pennsylvania Indians. The 
local collector of Indian relics is confronted with questions of the 
, age and historical significance of the arrowpoints, axes, knives, and 
innumerable other stone tools which he finds, and he generally does 
not have access to the books, magazines, and collections from other 
areas which he needs to answer such questions. In fact, the present 
status of American archaeology is such that crucial information is 
often buried in technical journals and local publications and is very 
difficult to find and interpret. An up-to-date summary of modern 
ideas on the relative age of different kinds of stone tools is not avail- 
able anywhere. Although some of the following may be highly con- 
jectural or even in error, it is offered as the general framework in 
which I interpret our archaeological story and as a set of theories for 
critical examination by local students of Pennsylvania archaeology. 
Almost all of the following ideas are derived from the comparison of 
tools from different sites and the evidence of relative age drawn from 
careful scientific excavation in many parts of the eastern United 
States by hundreds of amateur and professional archaeologists. 

I have never seen an Indian site which I could be sure was in- 
habited only once, and never occupied at another time by Indians 
making different kinds of tools. Most sites produce tools made at 
several different periods. Many sites must have been revisited con- 
stantly for thousands of years, for any possible sort of artifact may 
be found on them. Other sites, however, produce distinctive arti- 
facts almost unmixed with other types; for example, some sites 
have nothing but triangular arrowpoints along with celts and 
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pottery, other sites produce rough stone points without barbs or 
notches and lack pottery, while others have mainly finely-made 
barbed and notched points of choice flint, along with gorgets, axes, 
and a little pottery. These three kinds of sites are different because 
they are of three different ages. These same tools are found on 
other sites along with other kinds, because those sites were occupied 
more than once. If a “mixed” site is excavated carefully, one can 
sometimes prove that different kinds of artifacts are found only in 
different soil layers and can thus show that one kind of a culture is 
older than another. The archaeologist first tries to find as many 
kinds of different sites as he can, and by excavating in them he 
shows that the same generation of Indian was using a certain kind 
of arrowhead, a certain kind of pottery, and special types of knives, 
chopping tools, ornaments, scrapers, drills, etc. He may also dis- 
cover what kinds of houses were built at a particular time and what 
sort of burial was practiced. Thus for each kind of a site, he gets as 
complete a picture as he can of the life at that period. If he works 
long and hard enough, he has pretty good descriptions of perhaps 
ten or twenty entirely different cultures. Then he digs on sites 
which have been occupied several times, and finds tools which he 
already knows, from his pure sites, in distinct soil layers. Eventually 
he has a very exact picture of the sequence of cultures in an area, 
and, although he cannot yet give them exact dates, he knows which 
is earlier than which, and can put every one somewhere in his series. 

Unfortunately, most sites are so mixed up by a number of oc- 
cupations that the historical picture can be worked out on only a 
few sites. This is no surprise to the collector, who finds farmhouses 
of early settlers and later factories and mills on his best Indian 
sites ; the Indian generally settled on a good location, and because 
it was a good location, other Indians had lived there before. But, 
among the fifty or a hundred or two hundred sites which the aver- 
age collector covers, he can find important differences and can dis- 
cover some pure sites which will give a clue to the relationship 
between different occupations on other sites. A large part of my 
knowledge is drawn from such information discovered by amateurs, 
and any collector can make a real and important contribution to our 
knowledge of the past by working out such a picture for his area. 
Every collection should be cataloged because the difference between 
sites are real and mean something, and because arrowheads do not 
grow in the ground and thus our sources of knowledge are limited. 
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To accumulate an uncataloged collection and to ignore data on the 
history of the Indians of an area is to miss one of the great pleasures 
of collecting, the exploration of one of our frontiers of knowledge. 
Some of the terms in the following synopsis are clumsy and are 
not especially meaningful, but they have been in common usage 
long enough so that it would be too confusing to set up more ap- 
propriate terms now. The term “Archaic,” for example, implies a 
culture that is ancient, different, and distinct from that which fol- 
lows it. Actually, the Archaic cultures are merely those that are 
earlier than pottery, and may sometimes differ in no other way 
from the earliest pottery-making cultures that follow. At one time 
it was generally believed that the Archaic Period differed in many 
respects, including economy, nomadism, burial customs, ground 
stone tools, and lack of permanent dwellings, from the following 
period, but this is not always true, and is conspicuously not so in 
Pennsylvania. The term Archaic is used in a totally different sense 
as a name for entirely unlike cultures in Greek and Mexican 
archaeology, and so may lead to confusion. It is used here, how- 
ever, because it is the name almost always used in the literature for 
cultures of the pre-pottery period. The term “Woodland” was 
originally defined for certain pottery-making cultures of the north- 
eastern United States and the Central Great Lakes region. As more 
was learned about other cultures in the eastern United States, they 
were found to also better fit the definition of Woodland, and it is 
now almost impossible to draw the line. With the probable excep- 
tion of the late cultures of the Mississippi Valley, almost every 
ceramic culture in the eastern United States would be hard to 
distinguish from what was defined as Woodland. I use the term 
in Pennsylvania for every culture from the introduction of pottery 
to the beginning of the Historic Period. It is a name for a time pe- 
riod later than the Archaic, or pre-pottery period. In explanation to 
those who note the absence of the name “Upper Mississippi,” I 
doubt that the term has any meaning in this area and feel that it is 
merely a fossil of an obsolete theory about our Indian history. 
The dates which are suggested in the following outline are merely 
guesses ; if anything, many of them are not early enough, but they 
conform to similar estimates for other areas besides Pennsylvania. 
Botany, geology, and physics offer several possibilities for more 
exact dating, but so little has been done with these elaborate, ex- 
pensive, and specialized techniques in the eastern United States 
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that it is difficult to say when we may expect a more reliable chron- 

ology. At least the fragments of series which we have are in the 
right order, even though the year estimates may be in error. 

I. The Historic Period starts about 1600 and lasts, for the Indian 
archaeology, until the last Indians were driven from each section. 
A. The earliest historic sites have only a few brass scraps as trade 

goods. 

B. Later come sites with fair amounts of glass beads, iron knives, 
axes, and other tools, a few brass kettles, and the first guns and 
glass bottles. Indian-made pottery, stone tools, and other arti- 
facts are much more abundant than trade materials. 

C. Later sites have more abundant guns, kettles, bottles, white clay 
pipes, and large quantities of metal scrap and tools of metal. 
In this period, arrowpoints become rare and gunflints common, 
while Indian pottery and ail other tools of Indian manufacture 
are less frequent. 

D. Later than this are sites with almost nothing but trade mate- 
rials of European manufacture. By 1700, Indians in Pennsyl- 
vania were making almost none of their own tools and were 
practically living out of the peddler’s pack. The most modern 
Indian site excavated in Pennsylvania, the Logan Site in War- 
ren County, which was the site of an Indian house of 1840-1860, 
produced many fragments of pressed-glass, whiskey flasks and 
all the pieces of household goods in use in a white farmer’s house 
of that period: these people were living out of a general store. 

A. Sites of the Early Historic Period are generally exactly like 
the last prehistoric sites, except that a very few European objects 
had been traded in. Sites of this period in Pennsylvania are prob- 
ably earlier than any European penetration and the trade goods 
probably came from Indians who had carried them from areas 
where Europeans had arrived prior to any explorations into Penn- 
sylvania. 

Everywhere in the United States east of the Rockies, with the 
possible exception of the Rhode Island area and probably of the 
Florida peninsula, almost every early historic culture is char- 
acterized by small triangular arrowpoints and an absence of other 
types. Thus a feature once considered specific to Iroquois is almost 
a continental phenomenon. In the Northeast such cultures have 
celts rather than axes, and an abundance of pottery fragments. The 
significance of triangular arrowpoints in the late period is not 
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known, but it is quite certain that no other type was made in most 
areas within a late period of several centuries. It is also quite 
probable that the bow was the only hunting tool of this period, and 
the spear and spear-thrower were no longer in use. Possibly the 
triangular point is the form generally used as an arrow tip, while 
most other types of points were used on various types of spears and 
javelins in use before the bow was predominant. 

II. The Late Woodland Period (A.D. 1200-A.D. 1600?) differs 
from the Early Historic Period mainly in the absence of any evi- 
dence of contact with Europeans. This period must have lasted at 
least several centuries, because drastic changes in pottery styles 
take place within the Late Woodland. In the upper Susquehanna 
Valley, this period can be divided into eight sub-periods, for ex- 
ample. The Late Woodland Period in Pennsylvania and adjacent 
areas is characterized by an abundance of small triangular points, 
leaf-shaped knives with rounded bases, abundant pottery fragments, 
small net sinkers, pottery and stone elbow pipes, celts, small and 
generally crude scrapers, and the absence of most of the common 
types of projectile points, axes, ground stone tools, drills, and large, 
finely-made scrapers. Most sites of this age contain charred corn 
and often beans and fragments and seeds of pumpkins. Many vil- 
lages were palisaded for defense, and permanent houses constructed 
with a frame of poles set in the ground were the rule. In most sec- 
tions of the state, sites of this period are on the river flats, where 
the best farmland could be found. Dried plant foods, such as corn, 
were stored in large pits which are wide at the bottom and narrow 
at the top; sometimes these are on the village site, sometimes on 
high ground nearby. The dead were generally placed in one of the 
pits in the village site or storage area, doubled up in a bundle and 
without any burial offerings. Occasionally, however, some object 
was placed in the grave, particularly in the lower Susquehanna 
Valley. On sites of this period, one finds many pottery fragments 
for every other artifact; pottery is the most abundant relic of a 
Late Woodland occupation. Pottery made from clay mixed with 
crushed shell first appeared during this period in western Pennsyl- 
vania, but was present only in the Historic Period in the Susque- 
hanna Valley. 

III. The Middle Woodland Period (A.D. 900-1200?) is char- 
acterized by a great variety of shapes of projectile points, many of 
them thin and very well made and generally of fine grained and 
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attractive flints. A few small triangular points occur, but neatly 
made side-and-corner-notched points, often very thin and delicately 
flaked, are the best indications of any occupation of this period. 
Deep, narrow notches and sharp barbs are usual. Scrapers are often 
beautifully flaked and occur in a variety of shapes. It is in this pe- 
riod that tools were chipped from rock crystal (clear transparent 
quartz) and from particularly attractive flints which were often 
brought from great distances. Platform pipes, ground slate gorgets, 
thin, leaf-shaped cache blades, and three-quarter grooved axes, are 
typical of this period. Pottery is present on many sites, but the 
quality is so poor that it is frequently not preserved in the plowed 
soil. Pots have somewhat pointed bases and nearly straight sides, 
and are generally undecorated, with cord-marked surfaces. Elab- 
orate decorative designs appear on pottery in this period in adjacent 
states, however, and this is also true for some areas in Pennsyl- 
vania. The earliest charred corn appears in this period, but evi- 
dences of agriculture are rare, and farming may have been of recent 
introduction and as yet of slight economic importance. In other 
states, there is good evidence for the use of the spear-thrower at 
this period, so that the bow and arrow had probably not yet re- 
placed the javelin and spear-thrower (a sort of lever for hurling 
spears still used in other parts of the world and apparently once 
frequent in the Northeast). Possibly this is the period in which the 
bow was introduced, as triangular arrowpoints first appear in any 
quantity at this time but are still a minority type. 

The burial mounds of western Pennsylvania and New York 
mark the very beginning of the Middle Woodland period in this 
area. Pottery was almost entirely of the crude undecorated types, 
and most stone tools are cruder than those just discussed and ap- 
parently are more like those of an earlier period. Some of the 
mound burials are cremations, but important persons were laid out 
in state in crypts and provided with quite elaborate clothing and 
tool kits. This evidence of elaborate funeral ritual and concern with 
affairs of the dead is most conspicuous throughout the Middle 
Woodland Period. It is present, and becoming increasingly im- 
portant, in earlier periods, but it has almost disappeared in most 
places during Late Woodland times, when it appears that the dead 
were merely dumped in the nearest open pit. During the historic 
period, probably as an effect of Christian ideas about the afterlife, 
elaborate funeral rituals and grave offerings again became a usual 
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thing. Even so, it should be emphasized that most Indian graves, 
of any period in Pennsylvania, have nothing buried with the body, 
and should not be dug out at random in search of objects. It is 
curious that almost no one objects to the desecration of Indian 
graves, especially since most of them are disturbed in idle curiosity 
and add nothing to our fund of knowledge. 

IV. The Early Woodland Period (A.D. 600-900?) is charac- 
terized by a variety of point forms which are mainly variants of 
the stemmed shape. Notched points occur, but they do not have 
the narrow, deeply cut, small notches of later types. Many of the 
large blades seen in Pennsylvania collections belong in this period, 
but many also must pertain to cultures which are not yet defined. 
Many sites of this period are identified by the fragments of finely 
made stone tubes with a small opening at one end, made of an 
Ohio shale known as fireclay. These “blocked-end tubes” are some- 
times found as grave goods with cremated burials. Pottery is gen- 
erally very poorly made, with straight sides, rounded crude bases 
(the pointed base is not yet pronounced at this period), and cord- 
marking all over the inside and outside surfaces. This pottery, 
called Vinette I from a New York site, is not the only type made 
at this period in Pennsylvania, but it is the best known and is 
present in small quantities on almost any Early Woodland site. 
It is generally so ground up in the plowed soil that it is not in- 
cluded in surface collections, however. Some houses of this period 
were apparently sunk in large, shallow pits so that the floor level 
was a foot or two lower than the ground level. This is the early 
burial mound period in Ohio and some other areas, but the Penn- 
sylvania cultures, although much influenced by those in Ohio and 
Kentucky, are less spectacular. Much of the flint work of this 
period is beautifully done, with coarse flaking and relatively thick 
blades. Full-grooved axes were apparently made in this period, 
and certain types of gorgets are found. Since no site of this period 
has been excavated in Pennsylvania, our knowledge of these cul- 
tures is very limited. 

V. A transitional period between the Early Woodland Period 
and the Late Archaic is apparent in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
particularly in the Susquehanna Valley. This is the period when 
most soapstone bowls were made, and when the first pottery ap- 
peared as copies of soapstone dishes. These pots are flat bottomed, 
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with a fabric impression on the base. They are oval or rectangular 
in shape, with a lug or handle on each end, and have smooth, un- 
decorated surfaces. The clay from which they were made was 
mixed with crushed soapstone. These pots are soft and poorly 
fired, and are obviously copies of carved soapstone pots. Sites 
of this period have heavy, thick gorgets of soapstone, and the 
projectile points and abundant drills are all of a characteristic wide 
stemmed form (so-called semi-lozenge shape) with the tang edges 
ground smooth. Similar cultures occur outside of the Susquehanna 
Valley, but are not well known. 

VI. The Late Archaic Period (500 B.C.-A.D. 500?) must in- 
clude at least 90% of the projectile points found in most collec- 
tions. Points of this period are quite variable in shape and size, 
but are mainly semi-lozenge types, often fairly small. These grade 
into shapes that are really crudely side-notched and corner-notched 
types and some extremes are straight stemmed, but the majority 
have a tang which is wider at the base, with a narrowing of the 
shank to permit firm lashing to a shaft. Many of the projectile 
points have the edges of the tang ground smooth so that the basal 
edges would not cut the lashing. A few small triangular points 
occur on many sites, and leaf-shaped blades are frequent. Un- 
finished forms (cache blades, blanks, and rejects) are thick, 
roughly triangular to leaf-shaped, and often crudely chipped. A 
great variety of scrapers occur, and the heavy native copper tools 
rarely found in Pennsylvania belong in these cultures. 

The adze, of ground stone and shaped like a celt except that 
the edge is not in a plane with the center of the tool, is the usual 
chopping implement. So called choppers, however, are frequent in 
this period and even more abundant in the Early Archaic Period. 
These are coarsely chipped blades of stone, rectangular or oval 
in shape, and generally about the size of a man’s open hand. They 
are generally made of rough stone, and were apparently used as 
hand chopping tools or cleavers. They are frequently called hoes, 
although they lack the polish produced on stone hoe blades by 
friction with soil particles, and are often confused with unfinished 
spearpoints. The bannerstone, an ornamental ground stone object 
roughly the shape of a double-bit ax, with a drilled hole like that 
in an iron axehead, is the most distinctive tool of this period, 
and any site with bannerstone fragments has been occupied during 
the Late Archaic Period. 
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During both the Early and Late Archaic Periods, and probably 
for sometime afterward, our Indians were not farming, and de- 
pended for their living on the animals they killed, the fish, shell- 
fish, birds, and other food animals they caught, and the wild food 
plants they gathered. They made no pottery, and did not live in 
the small, crowded, permanent villages found during later agri- 
cultural periods. Sometimes sites are concentrated at especially 
favorable spots, where an abundance of shellfish or some other 
resource made life easier, but generally these people scoured large 
areas of the countryside to pick up a meagre living. Thus in most 
areas Archaic sites are small, scattered, and very abundant. The 
larger sites, in ideal locations, were probably revisited more fre- 
quently, and thus are richer in artifacts. Most sites are on hilltops, 
slopes near streams, river terraces, or elevations near springs, and 
are small sites of the type generally called camp sites. These people 
must have been quite nomadic, and we find that their tools are 
often made of flints quarried several hundred miles from where 
we collect them. All through the earlier periods, flints and other 
materials were carried about in this fashion, while in the Early 
Woodland Period, a conscious trade in materials has apparently 
started. This reaches a climax in the Middle Woodland Period, 
with particularly desirable materials often brought from distances 
as great as a thousand miles. In the Late Woodland Period, sea 
shells and other ornamental objects were still items of trade, but 
flint objects are almost always made of strictly local materials. 
With a sedentary way of life, flints seldom got far from home. 

VII. The Early Archaic Period is very poorly known in Penn- 
sylvania, and our information comes entirely from surface collec- 
tions. All the projectile points of this period have a straight stem 
or a tapering base, and show no trace of notching or of narrowing 
of the stem to aid in hafting. In some sections these points are 
made of high-quality flints, in others they are almost all of quartz- 
ite and such rough stones. In northern Pennsylvania such points 
are usually small, but in the southern part of the state they are 
much larger. Axes, bannerstones, gorgets, and most polished stone 
tools are absent. Adzes are frequent, and rough stone choppers 
are very abundant. Scrapers are not frequent in such sites. I have 
not attempted to date this period; estimated dates available for 
the Archaic cultures are very questionable, but the Early Archaic 
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precedes the Late Archaic Period. Since tools from these two pe- 
riods are more abundant than later types, the Archaic presumably 
lasted much longer than the Woodland epoch. 

VIII. The Paleo-Indian Period, if such existed in Pennsylvania, 
is of relatively greater antiquity. Scattered spearpoints of a so- 
called fluted type are found throughout the eastern United States, 
but no sites where the people who made them lived have been 
found and studied. These points are small spearheads, with a con- 
cave base and straight sides which curve near the point. Long chips 
have been driven off from the base so that the center of the blade 
is thinned. Closely related types from the Western Plains occur 
on very old sites associated with extinct mammal remains, and 
have been demonstrated to be from 12,000 to 20,000 years old. 
Pennsylvania types resemble them closely enough so that many 
of us believe them to be related, but this has yet to be proved. 

The preceding summary, presented as an historical outline, is 
based on Pennsylvania material and is an interpretation of strictly 
Pennsylvania archaeology. However, the eight major stages which 
we have listed also existed in almost every other part of the eastern 
United States, and are the major steps in the progress of our In- 
dians from a nomadic hunting life, very much at the mercy of 
nature, to a sedentary farming village life in which starvation, 
freezing, and accidental death were less serious threats to the life 
of each individual. The changes in pottery forms, projectile point 
shapes, and other features are real and important, and are studied 
and described just as one might describe changes in the styles and 
types of women’s hats or of automobile bearings. The tools 
changed as the way of life changed and as techniques for making 
a living were improved. 

Within each of the stages described, are included sub-periods 
which were smaller steps in the progress of Indian cultures. 
Within each of these sub-periods, we can show differences be- 
tween the cultures of different sections of the state, and these can 
sometimes be defined as tribal differences. However, differences 
between, say Munsee and Iroquois, or Delaware and Susquehan- 
nock, are relatively minor, and take hard work and expert atten- 
tion to define. In most cases we still know too little about them. 
The description of the cultures of the Historic and Late Woodland 
Periods, for example, applies to every tribe living within the state 
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at that time, and tribes and local groups can be told apart only by 
relatively minor distinctions in style, as shown in pottery and pipe 
decoration, for example. The discovery and identification of towns 
of our early historic Indians, however, has not been given enough 
attention, and we still know all too little about the ways of life 
of the Indians whom our forefathers knew. 


TABULATION OF CATALOG NUMBERS AND LOCALITIES OF 
SPECIMENS ILLUSTRATED, FROM COLLECTIONS IN THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE MUSEUM, HARRISBURG, PA. 


1,6. Br55 Piper Site, Wysox, Bradford Co., Pa. 











1 

2,3. D.165.34Henry K. Deisher Collection, Tulpehocken Valley, Berks 

Co., Pa. 

4, Bel Deturk Site, Neversink Station, Berks Co., Pa. 
1 

5. Bed Deturk Site, Neversink Station, Berks Co., Pa. 
1 

7,8. Till Wood Site, Knoxville, Tioga Co., Pa. 
1 

9. D. 561.5 Deisher Collection, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

10. Dal Gravel bed beneath gumbo layer at base of Poplar Island, 
1 Dauphin Co., Pa. Basal edges are heavily ground. 

11. Pad Haldiman O’Conner Collection, Lower Susquehanna Valley. 
1 

12. Br43 Van Keppel Site, Sheshequin, Bradford Co., Pa. 
1 

13. Br58 From buried topsoil zone at South Towanda Fairground Site, 
1 Bradford Co., Pa. 

14. G. Steuben Jenkins Collection, Wyoming Valley, Pa. 


15. J.150 J. A. Stober Collection, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
16. D. 245.58 Deisher Collection, Moselem Creek Valley, Berks Co., Pa. 


17.  D. 107.3 Deisher Collection, Manatauny Creek Valley, Berks Co., Pa. 


18. Bu5 Lower zone of Overpeck Site, Kintnersville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
93 
19. DD. 90.7. Deisher Collection, Maiden Creek Valley, Berks Co., Pa. 


20. G. 94.3 Jenkins Collection, Wyoming Valley, Pa. 

21. Haldiman O’Conner Collection, Cedar Point, Tom’s River, 
New Jersey. 

22. G. 100.9 Jenkins Collection, Wyoming Valley, Pa. 

23. G.94.11 Jenkins Collection, Wyoming Valley, Pa. 

24.  G. 126.25 Jenkins Collection, Wyoming Valley, Pa. 
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Jenkins Collection, Wyoming Valley, Pa. 

Buried topsoil layer (associated with plain cordmarked pot- 
tery), Sick Site, South Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa. 

Not cataloged, no data. 

Deturk Site, Neversink Station, Berks Co., Pa. 


Cass Floodplain Site, Wysox, Bradford Co., Pa. 

Brand Site, Bainbridge, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Upper layer, Overpeck Site, Kintnersville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Upper layer, Overpeck Site, Kintnersville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Diehl Site, Durham, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Diehl Site, Durham, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Brass arrowpoint, Keller Site, Washingtonboro, Lancaster 


Co.,. Pa. 

Indian gunflint of New York Onondaga Chert, Lawrence- 
ville, Tioga Co., Pa. 

Steuben Jenkins Collection, European gunflint of British 
Cretaceous chert, Virginia. 




















SOME PLANS FOR A LOYALIST 
STRONGHOLD IN THE MIDDLE COLONIES 


By Grorce W. Kyte* 


HE William L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
anid collections of manuscripts which are invaluable to 
students of the War for American Independence. The Gage 
Papers, the Shelburne Papers, and the papers of Sir Henry 
Clinton are of particular importance to scholars who wish to 
investigate the political and military events which took place in 
America from 1775 to 1783. A study of the papers of Lord 
George Germain, who was secretary of state for the colonies 
from 1775 to 1782, is especially rewarding to the researcher in 
many respects. For one thing, the contents of the papers reveal 
to us some of the weaknesses in thinking and planning on the 
part of Lord George which helped to make it possible for the 
Americans to gain their independence. For another, an examina- 
tion of the Germain Papers brings to our attention some interest- 
ing plans for the suppression of the revolutionary forces and for 
the establishment of Loyalist strongholds in certain areas. 

It is particularly interesting to students of the history of the 
Middle Colonies to discover among the Germain Papers various 
memoranda suggesting that the Philadelphia area, or the peninsula 
of eastern Maryland, or the area between the Delaware and the 
Potomac, should be reconquered and held as part of a Loyalist 
armed camp in America. Some of the memorialists who drew up 
plans for a stronghold in the Middle Colonies were prominent loy- 
alists like Joseph Galloway, one-time friend of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Others were people of humble circumstances, often junior of- 
ficers in provincial (Loyalist) militia units. Whether prominent 
or unknown, the men who dreamed of and schemed for the for- 
mation of a Loyalist citadel in the Middle Colonies were con- 


*The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the Lehigh Uni- 
versity Institute of Research for a generous grant of funds which has enabled 
him to obtain photocopies of source materials in the Germain Papers at the 
Clements Library. 
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vinced that their plans, if adopted, would prove to be perfectly 
feasible. They believed that there was a very high proportion of 
Tories in the population of the area under consideration, and 
they counted on the possibility of raising ten thousand, twelve 
thousand, or even as many as fifteen thousand men to form pro- 
vincial militia units to defend the proposed strongholds. They may 
have overestimated the number of men who would have been will- 
ing to rally to their standard, but the studies of a number of fine 
scholars have confirmed their belief that there was a large propor- 
tion of Loyalists in the population of the Middle Colonies.* 

At the beginning of the war in North America, Lord Germain 
underestimated the strength and determination of the revolution- 
ary forces. Because of his initial miscalculation, he was confident 
of quick and easy victory. Even after two campaigns, his optimism 
had not been blunted completely, for he expected final victory in 
the campaign of 1777.2 His overconfidence was shared, during the 
early years of the war, by a considerable number of his subordi- 
nates. Many British and Loyalist officers and leaders united in 
predicting victory as soon as the Continental army could be 
forced to fight a pitched battle. Their viewpoint was expressed 
by one gentleman who wrote to Lord Germain that one good 
“drubbing” of General Washington’s army would bring the war 
to an end.’ Another writer went so far as to assert that the war 
could be won, without the use of any troops, by a tight naval 
blockade and by the burning of a few seaports.* 


*Carlos E. Godfrey, “Muster Rolls of Three Troops of Loyalist Light 
Dragoons raised in Pennsylvania, 1777-1778,” Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, XXXIV (1910), 1- 8; Harold Bell Hancock, The 
Delaware Loyalists (Papers of the Historical Society of Delaware, New 
Series, III, Wilmington, 1940), 76 p.; A. Van Doren Honeyman, “Concerning 
the New Jersey Loyalists in the Revolution,” Proceedings of the New Jersey 
Historical Society, LI (April, 1933), 117- 133; E. Alfred Jones, The Loyalists 
of New Jersey (Collections of the New Jersey Historical Society, X, New- 
ark, 1927). 346 p.; Wilbur H. Siebert, The Loyalists of Pennsylvania (Ohio 
State University Bulletin, XXIV, Contributions in History and Political Sci- 
ence, No. 5, Columbus, 1920), 117 p.; Cornelius C. Vermeule, “The Active 
Loyalists of New Jeng, Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
LII (April, 1934), 87-95 

?Lord George Germain to Lord Richard Howe, October 18, 1776, Sack- 
ville-Germain Papers, volume V. The papers are arranged in chronological 
order in twenty-two large volumes and several supplementary volumes. 
(Henceforth the Germain Papers will be designated by the letters G.P.) 

* Jonathan Boucher to Lord George Germain, November 27, 1775, G.P., IV 
Boucher was a clergyman who lived in Annapolis, Maryland. 

*John McColme, broadside entitled “American Queries,” December 1, 
i77a; G.P., TV. 
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While thoughts of quick and easy victory were uppermost in 
their minds, British authorities made little effort to raise any con- 
siderable forces of Loyalists. They had full confidence in the 
ability of their regular troops to defeat the enemy’s armies and 
to pacify the countryside. They raised and equipped Loyalist 
units only when they could do so without a very special effort. 
They did not, however, take full advantage of the possibility of 
obtaining the support of Tory manpower during the first three 
campaigns of the war.® 

British officers were not only negligent in utilizing Loyalist 
manpower, but they were also guilty of mistakes, or carelessness, 
which caused them to abandon some of the Loyalist units which 
did rally to their standards. A few examples will suffice to illus- 
trate the point. In 1775, British authorities in London promised 
support to the Loyalists of North Carolina.* A fleet was sent to 
North Carolina, with an army on board, but it was delayed for 
some time in leaving the British Isles, and it failed to accomplish 
anything when it reached Cape Fear in May, 1776. Meanwhile, 
many Loyalists had taken the field, but they were suppressed with 
heavy losses by the time the British fleet had arrived.” After their 
defeat, the North Carolinians who favored the King’s cause were 
reluctant to arise again unless a British army had landed, or 
marched into, their province. Nevertheless, a number of desperate 
men remained in the field and carried on a prolonged guerrilla 
resistance. 

Another instance of abandonment of Loyalist forces occurred 
in the campaign of 1777. Some Loyalists accompanied General 
John Burgoyne’s army as it marched toward Albany in that year, 
and others arose in the Mohawk Valley to rally to the British 
standard. Support for the New York Tories collapsed, however, 
when General Burgoyne’s army was surrounded and captured.® 
The surrender of the British regulars at Saratoga left the Loyal- 
ists in a hopeless situation, and some of them were killed and cap- 


5QOscar T. Barck, New York during the War for Independence (New 
York, 1931), pp. 191-192, 195-196, 200. 

®* Robert O. DeMond, The Loyalists in North Carolina during the Revolu- 
tion (Durham, 1940), pp. 86-89. 

T Ibid., pp. 92-96, 107. 

® Wilbur H. Siebert, “The Dispersion of the American Tories,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, I (September, 1914), 186. 
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tured, while others fled to Canada, leaving their homes and prop- 
erty in the hands of the victorious Continentals.° 

One of the most serious disasters suffered by Loyalists during 
the course of the war was that which took place when the British 
army evacuated Philadelphia in 1778. Many people in Philadel- 
phia and in nearby counties in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Maryland had welcomed the British, or had joined forces with 
them, when they had occupied the Quaker City in the previous 
year. Naturally, the evacuation of the city was a tremendous dis- 
aster for the Tories who had welcomed and co-operated with the 
British. They were forced to abandon their homes and property 
in order to escape to New York before the re-occupation of Phil- 
adelphia by the Continentals. Some persons who were suspected 
of being Loyalists (including a number of Quakers who had en- 
tertained British officers in their homes) remained behind to pro- 
tect their property; a number of them were arrested and interned 
in camps located in the interior of Virginia.’° 

Joseph Galloway, a prominent and well-to-do Loyalist, had 
served as Sir William Howe’s civil affairs administrator during 
the British occupation of Philadelphia.** He had been instru- 
mental in furnishing British authorities with military, political, 
and economic intelligence during the campaign of 1777 and the 
occupation of the city. He had taken a census of the population 
of the city and its suburbs, and had supervised the dis-arming 
of all persons who were not active Loyalists.‘? He had attempted 
to promote various schemes for the arming of Loyalists in and 
around Philadelphia ; at one time, he had asserted that 10,000 Loy- 


* The term “Continentals” is used throughout the paper to represent the 
militia as well as the regular troops in the revolutionary forces. The term 
“Americans” can’t be used because the Loyalists were Americans, too. The 
British called the revolutionary forces “Rebels,” while some American his- 
torians have liked to refer to them as “Patriots,” a term which seems a bit 
stilted; besides, there was patriotism on both sides. Hence, to avoid the use 
of the terms “Rebel” or “Patriot,” it has seemed to the author to be wise to 
refer to all the revolutionary forces as “Continentals.” 

For an interesting discussion of some aspects of the position of the 
Quakers during the American Revolution, read Robert P. Falk, “Thomas 
Paine and the Attitude of the Quakers to the American Revolution,” Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXIII (July, 1939), 302-310. 

“For a brief biography, see Ernest H. Baldwin, “Joseph Galloway, the 
Loyalist Politician,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
XXVI (1902), 161-191; 289-321, 417-442. 

The Examination of Joseph Galloway, Esq.; . . . before the House of 
Commons (London, 1779), p. 24. 
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alist militia could be raised in Philadelphia and in some twenty- 
two counties in nearby portions of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Delaware.** Whether his Loyalist friends could 
have raised that many men for service in provincial militia units 
poses a question which cannot be answered. Galloway may have 
overestimated the number and determination of his followers. At 
all events, his proposal was made in good faith, and it is possible 
that he and his friends could have raised 10,000 fighting men if 
Generals Howe and Clinton had given them support in terms of 
arms, ammunition, equipment, and official encouragement of their 
plans. 

To the bitter disappointment of Joseph Galloway and his 
friends, the commanders of the British army made no real ef- 
fort to arm the Loyalists of the Middle Colonies during the oc- 
cupation of Philadelphia. Galloway complained that they had 
not even made a serious effort to raise and arm the Loyalists of 
the Quaker City itself (although he conceded that many of the 
young men of Philadelphia were pacifists who would not bear 
arms or participate in military activities in any case).7* He com- 
plained further that the British had issued “protections” to New 
Jersey and Philadelphia Loyalists, but that the possession of such 
documents had not prevented British and Hessian soldiers from 
plundering their homes and confiscating their property.*® His tes- 
timony concerning the failure of British officers to protect or util- 
ize the Loyalists of the Middle Colonies is damning, but allowance 
must be made because of his animosity toward Sir William Howe 
whose military abilities he considered to be contemptible. 

The hopes and plans of Galloway and his friends suffered a 
death blow when Sir Henry Clinton decided to evacuate Phila- 
delphia. Galloway advised against the evacuation, but Sir Henry, 
who had to make the final decision, came to the conclusion that 
it was necessary for him to abandon the Quaker City. Lord George 
Germain had authorized him to take such a step, if it seemed nec- 
essary, but had urged him to retain Philadelphia as long as he 
had sufficient troops to do so without weakening his field force 

8 Joseph Galloway, “Proposal for covering and reducing the Country as 
the British Army shall pass through it,” in Benjamin F. Stevens’s Facsimiles 
of Manuscripts in European Archives Relating to America, 1773-1783 (24 
vols., London, 1889-95), XXIV, no. 2097. See also no. 2096 in «bid. 


4 The Examination of Joseph Galloway, pp. 24, 32. 
% Tbid., pp. 43-45. 
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or his garrisons elsewhere.*® Germain had explained to Sir Henry 
that the entry of France and the possible entry of Spain into the 
war had altered the military situation markedly. Large numbers 
of troops who might otherwise have been available for service 
with General Clinton’s army would be required for garrison duty 
in Canada, Nova Scotia, and the West Indies. Under the cir- 
cumstances, offensive operations in North America would have 
to be curtailed in order to secure the defenses of New York, 
Halifax, and other fortified bases. 

After considering the military situation very carefully, Gen- 
eral Clinton had decided to evacuate Philadelphia in order to con- 
centrate his forces at New York. Accordingly, he carried out the 
retreat which brought so much misfortune upon his Loyalist fol- 
lowers. His plans for an offensive to capture Savannah and 
Charleston were hampered by the operations of a French fleet and 
an Anglo-American army which threatened to capture the garrison 
of Newport, Rhode Island.17 Admiral Lord Richard Howe finally 
succeeded in rescuing the Newport garrison, but not until the 
British had faced a situation which gave them something of a 
preview of the disaster which was later to overtake one of their 
armies at Yorktown. The Newport operations prevented the 
prompt execution of the offensive operations which were sup- 
posed to smash resistance in the Southern Colonies. Savannah 
was captured by British forces in December, 1778, but the sur- 
render of Charleston did not take place until May, 1780. 

The suffering which was caused among the Loyalists by the 
evacuation of Philadelphia was not soon forgotten. They became 
very cautious in their actions, and, even after the arrival of a 
British army in a particular province, there was reluctance among 
the local Tories to rally to the King’s standard. They feared, of 
course, that the army might march away again, abandoning them 
to the mercy of their most bitter enemies. Thus, when Lord Charles 
Cornwallis attempted to raise the Loyalists of North Carolina to 
support him in 1781, he complained of their caution and lack of 
enthusiasm. He reported to Sir Henry Clinton that, after his vic- 
tory at Guildford, on March 15, 1781, the Loyalists in the vicinity 


%® Germain to Clinton, “most secret” instructions, March 8, 1778, G.P., VII; 
a copy of the instructions appears in Stevens’s Facsimiles, XI, no. 1062. 

“William B. Willcox, “British Strategy in America, 1778,” Journal of 
Modern History, XIX (June, 1947), 97-121. 
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did no more than ride into camp to congratulate him upon his vic- 
tory.4® After that, they rode back home again! Lord Cornwallis 
thought they were cowards, but they had arisen in force in 1776 
and 1780, only to be crushed by superior force in a series of sav- 
age and bloody skirmishes. 

The temporary loss of initiative by the British forces in North 


| America was due mainly to French participation in the war. The 
} escape of the French Mediterranean fleet into the Atlantic in 1778 
, created immense difficulties and dangers for the British until such 


time as they could overtake and destroy it. Meanwhile, British 
leaders were forced to re-evaluate their plans for the prosecution 
of the war. They began to consider the idea of a piecemeal recon- 
quest of the colonies. Certain colonies appeared to be almost totally 
“disaffected,” but there were others which were known to be in- 
habited by many Loyalists. Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
parts of Pennsylvania and New York were included in the latter 
category. It seemed reasonable to suppose that some of the above- 
mentioned colonies, together with Georgia and the Carolinas, could 
be reconquered one by one, with the help of the local Tories. As 
we have already seen, one of the reasons which caused General 
Clinton to evacuate Philadelphia was the need to disengage his 
field forces in order to be able to send them to reconquer Georgia 
and the Carolinas. 

Loyal Americans, including Joseph Galloway, were strongly 
convinced of the feasibility of winning at least partial victory in 
North America through piecemeal reconquest. Galloway favored 
immediate reconquest of the Middle Colonies, however, while Brit- 
Y ish planners gave top priority to the restoration of the “King’s 
peace” in the South.’® Had Galloway’s recommendations been fol- 
lowed, it is probable that the Middle Colonies, and especially the 
Philadelphia area, would have suffered from several years of 
bloody civil war. As it turned out, however, the Middle Colonies 

were spared from becoming a battleground after 1778, while the 
soil of Virginia and the Carolinas was destined to become the 
scene of desperate fighting in 1780 and 1781. 





18 Cornwallis to Clinton, April 10, 1781, Cornwallis Papers, G.D. 11, bundle 
5, in Public Record Office. See also Sir Henry Clinton, Observations on 
Some Parts of the Answers “f Earl Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton’s 
Narrative (London, 1783), pp. 9-10. 

2 Germain to Clinton, March 8, 1778, G.P., VII. 
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Projects for the re-establishment of loyal provinces in North 
America had been submitted to the British ministry as early as 
October, 1775. One of many such projects called for the recon- 
quest of the Penobscot region, where a buffer colony could be 
maintained to defend Nova Scotia.2° A somewhat similar plan 
called for the re-establishment of royal authority in Georgia and 
the Carolinas. One scheme provided for the establishment of a 
Loyalist citadel, to be defended by frontiersmen of Scottish ex- 
traction, in the vicinity of Lake Champlain.** Scores of similar 
plans were submitted to British officials at one time or another, 
and a large proportion of them were concerned with the founding 
of Loyalist strongholds in the Middle Colonies. 

One interesting proposal called for the withdrawal of the Brit- 
ish armies, save only for garrisons which were to be maintained 
in small but powerful fortresses located on islands and peninsulas 
near every important seaport; the island-fortresses were to be 
used as bases for warships which were to maintain, for years, if 
necessary, a tight blockade of the coastline between Nova Scotia 
and Florida.** Another plan, somewhat similar in purpose, pro- 
posed that the colonists should be deprived of the rights of British 
citizens and that commerce with them should be prohibited or 
strictly limited for a period of several years.** Evidently, the au- 
thors of both plans hoped that the colonists would eventually find 
blockade or boycott to be economically intolerable, and would, 
therefore, voluntarily apply for readmission into the imperial con- 
nection with Great Britain. 

Lord George Germain, on the other hand, was disinclined to 
believe in the possibility of winning the war through blockade 
or boycott. He felt that vigorous military measures would be nec- 
essary. However, in a memorandum which he wrote in January, 
1779, he expressed pessimism because of the lack of troops avail- 
able to prosecute the war in North America.”> He explained that 


* Anonymous, “Remarks on the Eastern Country of New England,” March 
1, 1780, G.P., XII. 

™ Anonymous, “Reasons humbly suggested to show . . . that the Kings 
Forces should take possession of either Charles Town or Savannah. . ” [early 
1778?], G.P., II, Supplementary. 

2 Anonymous to Germain [early 1776?], G.P., I, es. 

*% Walter Patterson to [Germain?], [1778?], e P., III. 
* James Ramsey to [Germain?], [1778?], ibid. 
* Germain to Lord North, January 11, 1779, G.P., IX. 
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it would be impossible to send a sufficient number of reinforce- 
ments to North America because of commitments in the West 
Indies and elsewhere. He complained about the uncertainty raised 
by the presence of French warships in American waters; so long 
as they remained there the British naval blockade could be broken 
periodically, and operations on land would be jeopardized by the 
possibility of a joint Franco-American attack similar to that 
which had been made at Newport in 1778. Finally, he speculated 
upon the possibility of cutting the enemy’s lines of communica- 
tions by occupying, with Loyalist help, the area lying between the 
Hudson and Connecticut rivers.?* He evidently expected that such 
a move would embarrass the Continentals considerably, although 
he did not delude himself into thinking that the proposed opera- 
tions would bring about decisive results. 

Two months after Lord George had drawn up his project for 
a campaign along the Hudson, Joseph Galloway submitted to him 
a carefully worked out “Plan for Establishing a permanent Un- 
ion between Great Britain and America.”** His “Plan” has al- 
ready been the subject of careful and scholarly investigation ; it 
would be futile for us to describe it in detail when the reader can 
so easily turn to the pages of Julian Boyd’s fine book, Anglo- 
American Union: Joseph Galloway's Plans to Preserve the Brit- 
ish Empire, 1774-1788."8 Galloway insisted that the revolutionary 
forces were war-weary, and that they were disposed to listen to 
reasonable terms. He proposed that Parliament should promise 
them a restoration of civil government, a constitution in which 
their civil liberties would be clearly stated, and a parliament of 
their own or representation in that of Great Britain. He seemed 
to think that the colonies could be reconquered one by one, with 
the help of Loyalists, and he believed that reconquest would be 
followed by a peace settlement if only such terms as he had pro- 
posed were offered to the Americans. 

Another plan, proposed by one of Galloway’s acquaintances, 
was so sound, and so well thought out, that it might have spelled 
victory for the British if it had been made available to them early 


* Tbid. 
™% Galloway to [Germain], March 18, 1779, G.P., IX, and enclosed “Plans 
...,” tbid., III, Supplementary. 


* Galloway’s projects of March 18, 1779, are carefully analyzed in Julian 
Boyd, op. cit., pp. 84-94. 
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in the war. It advised them to operate in force in the Chesapeake, 
using their naval power to support a series of amphibious attacks 
in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania.”® A field force of 12,000 
picked men was to liberate the Loyalists in the above-mentioned 
provinces and in the Jersies. The best fighting men among the 
Loyalists were then to be armed and equipped, to the number of 
8,000, and were to be relied upon to defend the reconquered area. 
Reinforcements were to be brought to the fighting front by sea, 
in order to maintain the offensive army at a constant strength of 
12,000 men. The army was to live off the land, in order to reduce 
its baggage train, and was to carry only light artillery with it, so 
that it could obtain a maximum of mobility. It was to pursue Gen- 
eral Washington’s army relentlessly, in order to bring it to battle 
or to wear it down by harassing it. As soon as the Continentals 
had been driven from the Middle Colonies, assistance was to be 
given to the Loyalists in New York until they, in their turn, had 
been liberated and had raised 8,000 militiamen for local defense. 
Virginia and the Carolinas were to be conquered and held in the 
same manner. Finally, since there were thought to be very few 
“well-affected” people in New England, it was proposed that the 
colonies which retained the hardest core of resistance should be 
stormed and laid waste with fire and sword. Civil government was 
not to be restored in New England for a period of years; instead, 
an example was to be made of the disaffected provinces, and they 
were to be subjected to military government “with a rod of iron” 
for several years.*° 

Of all the plans for reconquest which were submitted to Gen- 
eral Clinton and Lord Germain, the one outlined above was prob- 
ably the most feasible. Unfortunately for the British cause, it was 
submitted in 1780, when French and Spanish participation in the 
war threatened British naval supremacy and made it necessary 
for the government at London to divert to the West Indies and 
Gibraltar reinforcements which were badly needed in North Amer- 
ica. Had the plan been available to the Howe brothers in 1776- 
1777, however, it might have enabled them to win the war. 

*J[ohn] Smyth, “Sketch of a System by which the rebellious Colonies in 
America might be reduced to Obedience in two Campaigns,” dated March 8, 
1780, G.P., XII. Smyth was a Loyalist refugee who was residing in London. 
He submitted a copy of his “System” to Joseph Galloway as well as one to 


Lord Germain. 
© Thid. 
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Whether it could have succeeded had it been attempted will never 
be known, but one wonders if the Continental forces could have 
held out for long against the tactics described above. 

A number of plans similar to but less well thought out than the 
one just discussed were submitted to British authorities during 
the course of the war. They called for the reconquest of the 
Middle Colonies, with the aid of Loyalist militia, and they relied 
upon the Loyalists to maintain order in the reconquered areas 
while the British regulars pursued General Washington’s army. 
Some of the plans were quite sound and might have worked had 
they been submitted early in the war, and if, of course, the Brit- 
ish authorities had accepted them. One of the plans, submitted in 
1781 by a New York Loyalist, estimated that there were 15,000 
men in New York and in the Jersies who would be willing to bear 
arms as soon as the British army had driven the Continentals 
from the area in which they lived. The author proposed that the 
British army should march into the area in question, and should 
arm and equip the Loyalists, who would then disarm their dis- 
affected neighbors, cut the line of communications between the 
enemy’s forces in New England and the Southern Colonies, and 
make destructive raids on towns and settlements held by the 
enemy." The plan contained the rather melodramatic suggestion 
that the Loyalists would be willing to put the torch to their own 
homes and fields, if necessary, in order to deprive the Continentals 
of provisions in such parts of the New York-New Jersey area 
as they might succeed in occupying. The whole scheme sounds a 
bit fantastic, but things even more fantastic have taken place in 
wartime in very recent years. 

Another plan, which was submitted to British authorities in 1779 
or 1780, called for an expedition to reconquer the peninsula or 
“Eastern Shore” of Maryland.*? The writer claimed that the 
troops who were to conquer the Maryland peninsula would be 
able to obtain an ample supply of provisions upon the spot. He 
also claimed that the population of the peninsula was made up 
almost entirely of Loyalists, and that there was room enough and 
food enough in the area to enable large numbers of Loyalists from 


°C, N. Godfrey Jadus, “Intelligence from an American Gentleman from 
New York,” January 16, 1781, G.P., XIV. 

* Anonymous to [Germain?], “Remarks on the Peninsula or Eastern Shore 
of Maryland” [1779 or 1780?], G.P., XVII. 
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surrounding colonies to settle there. The peninsula could be de- 
fended quite easily by a few thousand troops and militia, and naval 
forces operating from its harbors and inlets could harass and 
blockade Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other ports on the Chesa- 
peake. The Continentals, if they remained in the Middle Colonies, 
would be cut off from foreign supplies, and would be subject to 
the danger of utter destruction if the British army should make 
a sudden amphibious attack followed by a rapid inland march. 
Sooner or later, the Continentals would suffer defeat, or be forced 
to retreat, and then the Middle Colonies could be pacified, civil 
governments could be restored, and large forces of militia could 
be raised to maintain order throughout the reconquered area. 
One Major Charles Cochrane submitted to his superiors, some 
time in late 1780, a project for the reconquest of the colonies south 
of the Delaware River.** He advocated the bold step of evacuating 
New York and of concentrating all British forces in bases which 
were to be seized along the coasts of Maryland, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas. The Loyalists in these provinces were then to be raised 
and armed, and operations were to proceed until the colonies south 
of the Delaware had been reconquered piecemeal. Meanwhile, the 
enemy was to be denied the use of New York harbor by a force 
of 600 picked men who were to be posted in a powerful fortress 
which was to be established on Sandy Hook. Once the pacification 
of the colonies south of the Delaware had been completed, a force 
of 15,000 men was to hold the line of the Delaware against all 
comers. Loyalist militia were to maintain order in the reconquered 
provinces, while the field force was to harass the enemy by mak- 
ing a series of forays to the northward. Such Loyalists as should 
come from the northern provinces were to be allowed to settle on 
confiscated estates in the Southern and Middle Colonies. Dis- 
affected members of the population were to be forced to emigrate 
to the territories still held by the Continentals, except that men 
of military age who might take arms with the Continental forces 
were to be imprisoned. Head of Elk in Maryland, a post on the 
James River in Virginia, Beaufort in North Carolina, and Charles- 


* Major Charles Cochrane to [Sir Henry Clinton?], “Thoughts relative 
to the present State of our Affairs in America with remarks on the ad- 
vantages which may be derived to Great Britain, from giving up the Northern 
Colonies and drawing the line of our present possessions by the River Dela- 
ware” [December, 1780?], G.P., II, Supplementary. 
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ton in South Carolina, were to be the principal British bases for 
the reconquest of the provinces south of the Delaware.** Each 
base was to be fortified as soon as possible after its capture in 
order to provide the reconquered and pacified provinc.s with a 
number of permanent defense posts from which they could be 
administered. 

Fortunately for the Continentals, some of the most feasible of 
the plans of reconquest discussed above were never put into opera- 
tion. Perhaps they would not have succeeded. Perhaps they were 
based upon a gross over-estimate of the number of Loyalists who 
would have been willing to bear arms in order to assist in main- 
taining order in certain areas. At all events, the most feasible of 
the projects for reconquest were not tried, or else they were tried 
after the French had entered the war. Methodical reconquest, with 
the aid of local Loyalists, might have succeeded in 1776-77. It was 
much less likely to have succeeded after 1778, when a French fleet 
had appeared off the coast of North America. Until that fleet 
could be destroyed, all British operations in North America were 
in constant danger of being interrupted or countered by Franco- 
American joint action. In addition to the threat from the French 
fleet, the British cause was further weakened by demoralization 
among American Loyalists. The Loyalists never forgot the evacu- 
ation of Philadelphia in 1778. Nevertheless, there were still many 
men in the various colonies who were willing to arise in favor of 
the British when opportunity to do so presented itself. 

The British could have taken advantage of the presence of nu- 
merous Loyalists in the Middle Colonies to launch a major offen- 
sive in that area. However, they turned their backs upon various 
plans of reconquest of the Middle Colonies in order to retake the 
South. A preliminary blow was struck in December, 1778, when 
Savannah, Georgia, was captured by British forces. The main 
blow fell in May, 1780, when General Clinton himself led the 
British army which captured Charleston, South Carolina.** Gen- 
eral Clinton then returned to his headquarters at New York, while 
Lord Charles Cornwallis pursued the remnants of the Continental 
forces. From South Carolina, he pressed on and on, until he had 
marched through North Carolina into a deadly trap at Yorktown, 

* Tbid. 


%® Admiral Marriot Arbuthnot to Germain, May 2, 1780, and Sir Henry 
Clinton to Germain, June 4, 1780, both in G.P., XII. 
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Virginia. He had won pyrrhic victories and had achieved hollow 
conquests, but the whole structure of his achievements, real or 
imaginary, came to a painful end when he was forced to surrender 
his entire army to the Franco-American combined forces, in Oc- 
tober, 1781.°° During the course of the fighting, large parts of 
the Carolinas and Virginia were devastated by the rival armies 
and by the civil war between Loyalist and revolutionary militia 
forces. Even South Carolina, which had appeared to be pacified 
by the British in 1780, suffered from civil strife in 1781. 

The people of the Middle Colonies were fortunate to have been 
spared the horrors and the destructiveness of the closing cam- 
paigns of the War for American Independence. They would have 
suffered, as the North Carolinians had suffered in 1781, if Brit- 
ish statesmen and generals had accepted the plans of Joseph Gal- 
loway and his friends who had advocated a major effort to recon- 
quer all or part of Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. Perhaps, if Lord Cornwallis had not been forced to 
surrender at Yorktown, the campaign of 1782 would have taken 
place in the vicinity of Baltimore and Philadelphia. As it hap- 
pened, however, the loss of a British army in the campaign of 
1781 brought the fighting in North America to a close. The Middle 
colonies were spared from further bloodshed and the Loyalists who 
might have played a major part in the fighting were soon forced to 
turn to the constructive task of settling various parts of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Upper Canada (now Ontario).** 


* See William B. Willcox, “The British Road to Yorktown: A Study in 
Divided Command,” American Historical Review, LII (October, 1946), 1-35. 

“Tt is not our purpose to list any of the vast body of literature concerning 
the settlement of the Loyalists in Canada. There is, however, one general 
account of the resettlement of the Loyalists which deserves special mention 
here: Wilbur H. Siebert, “The Dispersion of the American Tories,” Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, I (September, 1914), 185-197. 

















THE RECEPTION OF THE BRITISH 
PEACE OFFER OF 1778 


By Natuan R. Ernnorn 


HREE years after the “shot heard round the world” plunged 

the American colonies into the war for independence from 
Great Britain, General George Washington transmitted to the Con- 
tinental Congress, then sitting at York, Pennsylvania, drafts of 
the parliamentary bills of February, 1778. If genuine, these bills 
represented the first sincere attempt of the English to negotiate 
on reasonable terms with their rebellious subjects. But the Gen- 
eral and many members of Congress, before the British proposals 
were verified a few days later, believed they were “of Philadelphia 
manufacture.”* “They are,” wrote Washington, “founded in prin- 
ciplés of the most wicked diabolical baseness, meant to poison the 
minds of the people, and detach the wavering at least from our 
cause.”* Whether genuine or spurious, said one legislator, “the 
manifest Intention is to amuse us with a Prospect of Peace and 
to relax our Preparations.”* Several of his colleagues, and such 
colonial leaders as Connecticut’s Governor Trumbull, believed the 
bills were but an effort on the part of Britain to divide the Ameri- 
cans, in preparation for a new offensive. Charles Carroll, on the 
other hand, concluding that the ministry finally saw the impracti- 
cability of their plan to reduce the colonies, thought, as did Gouv- 
erneur Morris, that the British seriously meant to treat.* 

The reconciliation bills stemmed directly from the American 
victory at Saratoga in 1777. A month after this catastrophe to 
British arms, Lord North indicated to Parliament his intention to 
prepare a conciliatory plan during the Christmas vacation.’ Be- 
fore he introduced his proposals on February 17, word arrived 

‘E. C. Burnett (ed.), Letters of Members of the Continental Congress 
(Washington, 1926), III (1778), 170-171, 171 n. 

2W. C. Ford (ed.), The Writings of George Washington (New York, 


1890), VI, 474. April 18, to Henry Laurens. 
* Burnett, op. cit., 179. Samuel Chase to the Governor of Maryland, April 


~ 4 Ibid., 184, 199. 
°>T. C. Hansard (ed.), The Parliamentary History of England, from the 
Earliest Period to the Year 1803, XIX (London, 1814), 578, 592. 
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that the American commissioners in Paris, eleven days previously, 
had signed treaties of amity and commerce with France. To fore- 
stall a favorable reception in the United States for the French 
agreements, the drafts of the bills, not yet passed by Parliament, 
were sent off on February 20, on the warship Andromeda. Rac- 
ing the English vessel across the wintry Atlantic was the French 
Sensible, Simeon Deane, bearer of the French-American treaties, 
passenger. The Sensible was the first to arrive in the colonies, on 
April 13, but to avoid the English men-of-war hovering off the 
coasts of the middle colonies, she had to put in far to the north, 
at Falmouth on Casco Bay. Deane had a long overland route to 
traverse before he reached York on May 2. The Andromeda, 
meanwhile, put in at New York on April 14, where the royalist 
Governor Tryon published the bills the next day and sent copies 
to the Americans. The copy which Washington received at Val- 
ley Forge on April 17 and transmitted to Congress the next day 
had been forwarded unofficially from Philadelphia. 

Congress, on April 20, referred Washington’s letter and en- 
closures to a committee of three. The two bills on which they were 
to report made many concessions.® By the draft of the enabling 
act, commissioners to be appointed by the King were granted the 
power to treat with any assembly or individual “they shall think 
meet,” but any treaty resulting from these consultations would 
require confirmation by Parliament. The commissioners were au- 
thorized to arrange a suspension of arms and to grant pardons. 
Most important of all, they could suspend the operation of any act 
passed since February 10, 1763.7 According to the copy of the 
second act, the King and Parliament would not impose any taxes 
for the purpose of raising a revenue, but might lay duties for the 
regulation of commerce, “such duties to be always paid and ap- 
plied to, and for the use of the colony . . . in which the same shall 
be respectively levied. . . .”* These terms were generous, granting 


°The drafts are printed in Observations on the American Revolution 
(Philadelphia, 1779), 38-40, published by order of Congress. 

* This bill was passed by Parliament with only minor changes in language 
(18 Geo. III, c. 13). 

® When passed, this bill included a provision specifically repealing the tea 
duty in the Townshend Act of 1767; 18 Geo. III, c. 12. Congress did not 
receive copies of the bills as passed or of another act (18 Geo. III, c. 11) 
repealing the Massachusetts Government Act of 1774 until June 6 (post, 15), 
but the gist of the last act was known from North’s introductory speech. The 
acts as passed are in ibid., 48-51. 
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the colonists everything they had previously demanded—except 
independence. Henry Laurens, President of the Continental Con- 
gress, suggested to various colonial leaders the necessity of ap- 
pointing able men to meet the British envoys,® but as the commis- 
sioners had not yet arrived from England, Congress thought a 
cold, unfavorable attitude would wring more concessions from 
Mother England. On April 22, therefore, it unanimously adopted 
the committee report rejecting the proffered terms of peace. This 
statement was much bolder than many members of Congress had 
intended it to be. After setting forth the weaknesses and “wicked- 
nesses” of the enemy’s offer, the report, published as the “Obser- 
vations” of Congress, declared that 


any men, or body of men, who should presume to make 
any separate or partial convention or agreement with 
commissioners under the crown of Great Britain, or any 
of them, ought to be considered and treated as open and 
avowed enemies of these United States. 

And further, the committee beg leave to report it as 
their opinion, that these United States cannot, with pro- 
priety, hold any conference or treaty with any commis- 
sioners on the part of Great Britain, unless they shall, as 
a preliminary thereto, either withdraw their fleets and 
armies, or else, in positive and express terms, acknowl- 
edge the independence of the said states.’° 


Taking this unanimous declaration at face value, it would ap- 
pear that Congress regarded the recognition of American inde- 
pendence as the sine qua non for any further discussion. In view 
of the conditions existing in the colonies in the spring of 1778, 
such action required a great amount of courage and determination. 
After the terrible winter at Valley Forge, the army was weary and 
starved, and desertions were increasing. The continental money 
had depreciated and prices were soaring. Although Washington 
shrewdly conjectured that Lord North’s propositions had their 
origin in “a rupture in Europe, that has actually happened, or 
certainly will happen,”** Congress was as yet ignorant of the al- 
liance with France. The morale of even the most ardent supporters 


® Burnett, op. cit., 192, 207. 

7W. C. Ford (ed.), Journals of the Continental Congress (Washington, 
1904-37), X, 379. 

"Ford, Writings, op. cit., 488. April 21, to John Banister. 
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of the Revolutionary cause needed boosting. Many of the Con- 
gressional leaders, as well as Washington, feared the effect the 
peace offer would have on those half-hearted Americans for whom 
the Tories would soon be promulgating the tidings from England. 
Might not a reaffirmation of the principles of the Declaration of 
July 4, 1776, supply a needed stimulant and attract the lukewarm? 
Congress resolved to try. The report it issued, therefore, accepted 
unanimously but not wholeheartedly by all the delegates, was de- 
signed chiefly to provide effective reading alongside the conciliatory 
proposals in the newspapers. The delegate from Delaware, Thomas 
McKean, may have reflected the opinion of the majority of his 
colleagues when he vowed his determination never to give up in- 
dependence “after so much expence of blood and treasure, whilst 
I have a breath to draw.”!* But until the French alliance was 
known here, independence, although less of an open question than 
it had been in 1776, still seemed as impossible of attainment. 

A few members of Congress agreed that the report was good 
for America, but feared the rebuff to the expected peace envoys 
would be too effective. “Some of our people here,” wrote Laurens 
later in the month, “have been exceedingly desirous of throwing 
abroad in addition to the Resolutions an intimation of the willing- 
ness of Americans to treat with G Britain upon terms not in- 
consistent with the Independence of these States or with Treaties 
with foreign Powers.’’** Laurens, who also thought complete sepa- 
ration from England should be the ultimate goal, had himself, 
early in April, questioned the possibility of attaining it.1* Never- 
theless, whatever their motives or line of reasoning, and regardless 
what other concessions the British might offer, Congress had once 
more presented a united front to the world. 

Although the straight Whig position was accepted by the dele- 
gates at York, some of their constituents were more undecided. 
There is good reason to believe that James Wilson was then ready 
to give up the struggle for independence if good terms could be 
obtained.?® Willing to risk all for liberty but remembering the ex- 
pulsion of his Huguenot ancestors from France, John Jay hoped a 


2 Burnett, op. cit., 198. April 28, to the President of Delaware. 

8 Tbid., 195. April 28, to John Laurens. 

“4 Tbid., 156. April 7, to James Duane. 

% Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, second series, X 
(1895-96), 464-465. 
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liberal alliance could be made with Britain: “The destruction of 
Old England would hurt me; I wish it well: it afforded my an- 
cestors an asylum from Persecution.”*® The French alliance soon 
justified the position of Congress, but did not immediately settle 
the issue in the country. As late as June 18, Patrick Henry de- 
clared that Richard Henry Lee’s re-election to the national legis- 
lature was opposed by “those men who .. . prefer the offers of 
Britian. . . . The old leaven still works. The flesh pots of Egypt 
are still savoury to degenerate palates.”** The same day, another 
colonial governor, William Livingston of New Jersey, indicated 
that he was vexed, not only by the presence of many Tories in his 
state, but also by “no inconsiderable numbers of neutrals and 
mongrels, . . .”’8 

But the “neutrals and mongrels,” the Anglophiles and middle- 
of-the-roaders anxious for compromise, had only the slightest pros- 
pects of winning widespread support. Their arguments struck the 
wrong note for 1778. Their attitude that we must be cautious, 
looking neither to the left at the blandishments of France nor to 
the right at those of England, contrasted sharply with the colorful, 
forceful appeals of the separatists. Explore this offer, said Wash- 
ington in his letter of transmittal, in the most striking manner. “I 
trust it will be attacked, in every shape, in every part of the con- 
tinent.”?° Two days later he asked that “persons of leisure and 
ability set to work to counteract the impressions they may make 
on the minds of the people.”*° 

The General’s request was quickly filled. A group of writers 
took up their quill pens to resume the verbal battle of the prewar 
decade with Britain, but on a different plane. Words of scorn 
and mockery, hate and ridicule flowed from the printing presses 
for the rest of the year. The Whig propaganda machine was 
quickly thrown into high gear, and one wonders whether its 
broadsides and articles were not more effective than the French 
agreement in inalterably fixing the American mind on independ- 


1H. P. Johnston (ed.), The Correspondence and Public Papers of John 

Jay (New York, 1890), I, 180. April 29, to Gouverneur Morris. 
Ww. W. Henry, Patrick Henry: Life, Correspondence and Speeches (New 

York, 1891), I, 564-565. 

8 Theodore Sedgwick, A Memoir of the Life of William Livingston (New 
York, 1833), 294. 

® Ford, Writings, op. cit., 475. April 18, to Henry Laurens. 

” Tbid., 485. April 21, to John Banister. 
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ence. Two of the best penmen of the period were on the committee 
which wrote the report of April 22. “Your Morris and our Dray- 
ton have it in hand I make no doubt but that we shall return it 
decently tarred and feathered” was Laurens’ estimate of their 
ability.2* For Gouverneur Morris and William Henry Drayton, 
this bit of writing was only a beginning, and their efforts were 
soon matched by those of Governor Livingston, who was called 
to the cause by the commander-in-chief : 


You will see their aim is, under offers of peace, to divide 
and disunite us, and unless their views are early investi- 
gated and exposed in a striking manner, and in various 
shapes by able pens, I fear they will be but too successful, 
and that they will give a very unhappy, if not a ruinous 
cast, to our affairs. . . . If your leisure will possibly per- 
mit, I should be happy that the whole should be discussed 
by your pen.”* 


“I have already begun to sound the alarm,” wrote Livingston 
five days later.” 


I have sent Collins [the editor of the New-Jersey Ga- 
zette| a number of letters, as if by different hands, not 
even excluding the tribe of petticoats, all calculated to 
caution America against the insidious arts of enemies. 
This mode of rendering a measure unpopular, I have 
frequently experienced in my political days to be of sur- 
prising efficacy, as the common people collect from it that 
everybody is against it, and for that reason those who are 
really for it grow discouraged, from magnifying in their 
own imagination the strength of their adversaries beyond 
its true amount.** 


On May 6, the New-Jersey Gazette published two of the gov- 
ernor’s works. In the long article signed “Hortentius,” Livingston 
denied the right of Britain even to lay duties to regulate commerce. 
For what is the right of taxing the commerce of a trading people 
but the right of drawing from them whatever sums of money 
England desires? Won’t Parliament, in imposing these duties, 


* Burnett, op. cit., 171. Morris may have been the sole author, ibid., 219. 
= Sedgwick, op. cit., 279. Letter of April 22. 

* Tbid., 281. April 27, to Henry Laurens. 

* Tbid., 282. April 27, to George Washington. 
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think it expedient to prevent the colonies from trading with other 
nations, thus ruining American prospects of engaging in world- 
wide trade? The promise that the proceeds of these duties would 
be spent in the colony in which they were levied was, after all, 
mere sugar coating. They would really be used to maintain minis- 
terial dependents sent over to accumulate fortunes in America, 
who would then return home to dissipate in luxury their ill-gotten 
gains. “For my own part I would rather pay the tax immediately 
into the English exchequer, as I think it infinitely more eligible to 
support a number of rogues in England than in America.”*® 

Much shorter and more artful was Livingston’s letter to the 
editor from a member of the “tribe of petticoats.” His “Belinda” 
threatened the Americans with a boycott they would have found 
impossible to withstand : 


The fair ones in our neghborhood have already entered 
into a resolve for every mother to disown her son, and re- 
fuse the caresses of her husband, and for every maiden to 
reject the addresses of her gallant, where such husband, 
son or gallant, shews the least symptoms of being im- 
posed upon by this flimsy subterfuge, which I call the 
dying speech, and last groans of Great Britain, pro- 
nounced and grunted out by her great oracle, and little 
politician, who now appears ready to hang himself, for 
having brought the nation to the brink of that ruin from 
which he cannot deliver her.—You will be kind enough 
to correct my spelling, a part of my education in which 
I have been much neglected.*° 


While the continental leaders and writers in the middle colonies, 
unsure of the position taken on April 22, thought the safest plan 
was to counterattack, New England received the North proposals 
with fewer qualms, for at the same time Simeon Deane was ad- 
ministering the antidote of the French alliance. Both the Boston 
Continental Journal and the Worcester Massachusetts Spy told 
their readers of the British project on April 23. Conditions in Eng- 
land, said the Spy, are indeed woeful. That nation is in the most 
violent ferment, with stocks falling more than ten per cent and a 
national bankruptcy feared. Suspecting the existence of the French 
treaty, the British have decided to give peace (as they term it) 


® Archives of the State of New Jersey, second series, II (1778), 193-195. 
* Tbid., 195-196. 
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to America, and accordingly are sending commissioners to nego- 
tiate with Congress. The Journal declared that no honest American 
could wish to be united to people such as the British. How could 
they be sincere in proposing to treat with us upon the solid prin- 
ciples of equal liberty when they have lavished away their own? 
Parliament has expressed only an intention not to exercise the 
right to tax, and what reliance can be placed upon an intention 
that can be changed at the next session? Their emissaries will have 
the power to proclaim a cessation of arms, but can revoke that 
proclamation as soon as our troops have scattered. They may sus- 
pend the operation of acts prohibiting trade, but can revoke the 
suspension when our merchants have sent their ships to sea. “They 
may do everything that can have a tendency to divide and distract 
us, but nothing that can afford us security.” 

For weeks the press all over the country waged its vociferous 
campaign without letup. The same day that the New-Jersey Gazette 
called the bills “the old nauseous dish (which no honest American 
could ever swallow) with a little amendation in the cookery and 
sauces,”*? the Pennsylvania Gazette extracted the following “pro- 
phetic” sentences from Burke’s Speech on Conciliation for Lord 
North’s serious perusal: “Conciliation failing, force remains; but 
force failing, there is no further hope of conciliation. Power and 
authority may indeed be bought by kindness, but they cannot be 
begged as alms by an impoverished and defeated violence.” In a 
long poem studded with the hortatory see! and lo!, “Adolphus” 
visioned the utopian society that would spring up on this continent, 
“From Georgia’s groves to Baffin’s frozen bay,” when tyrant kings 
vexed this realm no more.** This roseate picture of a golden age 
in America was painted by many other Whigs, including Joel 
Barlow, who foresaw an “unclouded day rising in the West,’®® 
and David Ramsay, who beheld great cities rising “on those very 
spots which are now howled over by savage beasts and more savage 
men.’’*° 

Wearied with their ineffectual attempts to subjugate you by 


* Frank Moore (ed.), Diary of the American Revolution (New York, 
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military force, the enemies of liberty are about to try “the in- 
sidious method of negotiation,” warned the Continental Journal. 
“This is no time for trimming or temporizing—rouze and exert 
yourselves to fill up the continental army, and put it in the power 
of your justly beloved General, by a vigorous campaign to put an 
end to the war.’ 

Nor did the newspapers spurn aid from North’s opponents in 
England; the London papers were liberally quoted in America. 
America has a right to her independence, said one letter writer to the 
London General Advertiser, and every American slain for de- 
fending it is murdered.*? Another bewailed the fact that Great 
Britain, “the queen of the seas, the conqueror of France, and the 
scourge of Spain,” was forced by her own provinces to grant 
terms.** “Sidney” firmly believed that Lord North had exhausted 
Britain’s resources, debased her honor, and ruined her interests: 
“After having completely broken the neck of this country, it may 
be rot unnecessary to speculate upon the fate of your own... .”** 

The Loyalist papers greeted the conciliation bills as heaven-sent, 
and none embraced them more affectionately than New York’s 
James Rivington in his Royal Gazette. Here again, said he, does 
England’s lenity and mercy hold out peace, safety, and happiness 
upon a broad and firm basis to the deluded inhabitants of the 
colonies. Already there were indications that some “patriots” were 
beginning to see the light: when the drafts were circulated among 
two regiments of New Englanders at Fishkill, they laid down their 
arms. Only after being treated with a roasted ox and plenty of 
rum did the soldiers return to the American fold.** 

Without causing a break in this press barrage, Simeon Deane 
arrived at York on May 2, to put heart into a Congress doubtful 
whether it had not overstated the case. The congressmen’s appear- 
ance of determination was now solidified into actual resolution by 
the reassurance of French aid. Perhaps the note of relief so widely 
felt by the American leaders at this time was best expressed by 
Lafayette, who had: written Washington on April 25: “Three 
dreadful commissioners . . . I fear more than ten thousand men. 


* Continental Journal, and Weekly Advertiser, June 11. 
® Quoted in ibid., May 7. 

% Quoted from the Bristol Journal of February 27, ibid., June 4. 
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Your Excellency knows better than me what effect those proposi- 
tions of peace may have. . . .”°* But this attitude soon changed to: 
“houra, my good friend, now the affair is over and a very good 
treaty will assure our noble independence. . . . I hope a grand 
noisy feu de joy will be ordered. . . .”** Deane had won the race 
across the Atlantic with the commissioners, and the tidings he 
bore had a revitalizing effect upon all the patriots. Embarked on 
a mission now become futile, the peace envoys were sailing to- 
ward a warm, but not hospitable reception. 

Assured of active aid from the French and certain of its course, 
the Continental Congress now strove to arouse its countrymen to 
seize the victory now in their grasp. Just as anger fires an athletic 
team to play its most brilliant when its opponents have not abided 
by the rules of the game, stories of cruelty and atrocities by the 
enemy swiftly lift a people at war to a high emotional pitch, uniting 
them into one effective striking force. The Whig writers very well 
knew that co-operation and support would be incomparably easier 
to obtain if the mental image of Old England the mother country 
were replaced by the picture of Great Britain, the treacherous and 
foul. Congress itself tried to effect this change in its address of 
May 8 to the people of the United States: 


But however great the injustice of our foes in commenc- 
ing this war, it is by no means equal to that cruelty with 
which they have conducted it. The course of their armies 
is marked by rapine and devastation. Thousands, without 
distinction of age or sex, have been driven from their 
peaceful abodes, to encounter the rigors of inclement 
seasons ; and the face of Heaven hath been insulted by 
the wanton conflagration of defenceless towns. Their vic- 
tories have been followed by the cool murder of men, no 
longer able to resist; and those who escaped from the 
first act of carnage, have been exposed, by cold, hunger, 
and nakedness, to wear out a miserable existence in the 
tedious hours of confinement... . 


Only if we remain steadfast on our course, the address con- 
tinues, shall we establish our liberties and independence; if we 
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treat with England, we will be seduced into a dependence leading 
to the most humiliating slavery. “Your foreign alliances, though 
they secure your independence, cannot secure your country from 
desolation, your habitations from plunder, your wives from insult 
or violation, nor your children from butchery. Foiled in their prin- 
cipal design, you must expect to feel the rage of disappointed am- 
bition. Arise then! to your tents, and gird you for the battle !’’** 
Both the texts of the treaties of amity and commerce and the 
address of Congress were printed widely throughout the colonies, 
and both spoke for themselves without further elaboration by the 
| Whig journals. The Loyalist papers, although groggy from these 
new blows at their cause, soon recovered sufficiently to counter- 
| attack hysterically. “A seasonable piece of misrepresentation,’ was 
one Tory’s opinion. It is unthinkable that we should separate 
from Britain, the ancient supporter of the Protestant religion, to 
ally with the most powerful and ambitious enemies of the Refor- 
mation.®® “This may be looked upon,” sneered Rivington, “as the 
masterpiece or keystone of the arch that supports that system of 
| lies with which the good people of America have been gulled and 
deceived ; but the foundation is rotten: and the whole fabric must 
soon fall to the ground.’’*° 
In America the stage was set for the act which England had 
intended should turn her play into a smash hit, but which the 
French alliance and the Whig propagandists turned into a dismal 
failure. Soon after the reconciliation bills had passed Parliament 
in March, George III appointed as peace commissioners Lord 
Frederick Carlisle, a young man not quite thirty and with little 
political experience; William Eden, an ambitious undersecretary 
of state and later, as Lord Auckland, a brilliant diplomat during 
the time of the French Revolution; and George Johnstone, a for- 
mer governor of West Florida known in Parliament as a partisan 
for America. The military commanders in the colonies, Sir Wil- 
liam Howe and Lord Howe, were also named, but before the first 
three members reached America on June 4, the former had been 
replaced by Sir Henry Clinton. 
‘ On June 6, Congress received letters from the British com- 
manders enclosing copies of the acts “passed this Session of Par- 
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liament, for quieting the Disorders now subsisting in these Colo- 
nies.”** The members of this body “have already expressed their 
sentiments upon bills not essentially different from those acts, 
in a publication of the 22nd of April last,” replied President 
Laurens later in the day. When the King “shall be seriously dis- 
posed to put an end to the unprovoked and cruel war waged against 
these United States, Congress will readily attend to such terms 
of peace, as may consist with the honor of independent nations, the 
interest of their constituents, and the sacred regard they mean to 
pay to treaties.’’* 

The same day, Carlisle, Eden, and Johnstone arrived in Phila- 
delphia, where they were shocked to discover the British forces 
preparing to leave the city. The evacuation of this town, so short 
a distance from the seat of Congress, “will not give us much as- 
sistance in our business,” Carlisle stated. “In case the Congress 
was not inclined to come into measures, we wished to have desired 
them to consider that so fine an army, so disciplined, so healthy, 
so everything, might possibly be of some inconvenience to them if 
they rejected our proposals. . . .”** A sincere effort to meet and 
parley with the Americans, however, must still be made. Con- 
gress had disdained the North bills, but the commission had other 
offers which would sound generous if allowed to be extracted as 
concessions around the conference table. British forces stationed 
in America had been anathema to the colonists for some time be- 
fore 1775; George III’s private instructions empowered his rep- 
resentatives to concede that no standing armies would be stationed 
in this country if provincial forces were maintained. The British 
officials should attempt to make some agreement whereby the 
Americans would shoulder their share of the public charge, but 
“if you find them peremptorily fixed on coming to no resolution 
favourable to any proposition of contribution at all, you, or any 
three of you, have hereby our royal authority ultimately to de- 
clare your acquiescence.” Governors, heretofore appointed by the 
King, might now be elected, and the appointment of customs of- 
ficials delegated to the assemblies. Britain would accept a colonial 
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congress if it didn’t impinge on her own sovereignty. And one last 
concession that George III thought destined to win wide acclaim: 
no American charged with treason would be transported to stand 
trial.** 

The salesmen of peace had many enticing samples in their 
satchel, but the prospective customer had already signed a contract 
with their competitor. Three days after reaching Philadelphia, they 
sent Congress a copy of their commission and a letter stating their 
earnest desire to “Stop the further Effusion of Blood.” Britain’s 
good intentions, they said, were shown by her desire to have the 
North American states act with her under one common sovereign, 
while enjoying at the same time every privilege short of a total 
separation of interests. “In our anxiety for preserving those sacred 
and essential interests, we cannot help taking notice of the insidi- 
ous interposition of a power, which has, from the first settlement 
of these colonies, been actuated with enmity to us both. And not- 
withstanding the pretended date or present form of the French 
offers”—when this passage was read in Congress, up rose Gouver- 
neur Morris to move that the reading proceed no further “because 
of the offensive language against his most Christian Majesty.”*® 
The motion was carried and not till June 16 did Congress finish 
reading the commissioners’ hope that the Americans would shrink 
from the thought of adding to the power of the French. 


If, after the time that may be necessary to Consider 
this Communication and transmit your answer the hor- 
rors and Devastations of War should continue, We call 
God and the World to Witness that the Evils which must 
follow, are not to be imputed to Great-Britain. And we 
cannot without the most real Sorrow anticipate the pros- 
pect of Calamities which We feel the most ardent desire 
to prevent.*® 


Congress replied on June 17, that nothing but an earnest desire 
to prevent further bloodshed could have induced them to read a 
paper so disrespectful to the King of France. We will be ready 
“to enter upon the consideration of a treaty of peace and commerce 
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not inconsistent with treaties already subsisting, when the king 
of Great Britain shall demonstrate a sincere disposition for that 
purpose. The only solid proof of this disposition, will be, an ex- 
plicit acknowledgment of the independence of these states, or the 
withdrawing his fleets and armies.’’4 

If all the fine things now offered, Laurens wrote General Gates, 
had been tendered some time ago, there can be no doubt but that 
we would joyfully have embraced the proposition. “But now what 
answer can be given but that which was returned to the foolish 
Virgins—the Door is shut’ . . . here’s a Boy’s Card House tumbled 
down by a Breath.”** They do not allow independence, said his 
colleague, James Lovell, therefore they might have tarried at 
home.*® 

“An American” penned a widely read declaration to the com- 
missioners. You tell us, he began, you are willing to consent to a 
cessation of hostilities. It is difficult for us rude Americans to 
determine whether you are serious or jesting with our simplicity. 
If you will, nevertheless, transport your troops to England, where 
before long your king will certainly want their assistance, we shall 
not follow them thither. “We are not so romantically fond of 
fighting, neither have we such regard for the city of London, as 
to commence a crusade for the possession of that holy land. Thus 
you may be certain hostilities will cease by land.’’*° 

“There is one very weak point in all your pretty speeches,” “An 
American” continues. “What security could you give that the 
British Parliament would ratify your compacts?” You can give 
us no security; should we accept your offers, we would find our 
good name filched, the precious jewel of our liberties seized by 
the common enemy of man, and ourselves at the mercy of 
Parliament. 

Their efforts rebuffed stiffly by Congress, the commissioners 
lost all patience. You refer to treaties already subsisting, they 
wrote on July 11. By what powers do you “conceive yourselves 
authorized to make Treaties with Foreign Nations?! The co- 
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lonial leaders ignored this retort which, as the Articles of Con- 
federation had not yet been ratified, touched on a very sore spot. 
William Henry Drayton, however, refuted the arguments of the 
English point by point,®? and “An American” once more took up 
the cudgels. “It is a most diverting circumstance to hear you ask 
Congress what power they have to treat, after offering to enter 
into a treaty with them, and being refused. The Count de Ver- 
gennes had a right to it, but the Earl of Carlisle has not.”** The 
New York Journal put its telling taunts into “An Epigram”: 


“How hard is your Congress’ exacted conditions !” 
Cry the gentlemen come with pacific commissions, 
Withdrawing our troops, they premise, and our fleet, 
And on no other terms will they deign for to treat! 
The word Independence, what can they intend in’t? 
In spite of our efforts you are Independent.™ 


Carlisle, Eden, and Johnstone did not throw up the attempt at 
conciliation because of these setbacks. Their monarch had sug- 
gested that they correspond with individuals as well as with Con- 
gress,*> and Johnstone proceeded to do so, in such a fashion, 
however, as to cause his colleagues much embarrassment. With 
their letter of June 9, the commissioners had sent a pack of private 
letters from Englishmen to their friends in America, which, they 
hoped, the Congressmen would deliver for them. Johnstone had 
already written to General Joseph Reed in April and to Henry 
Laurens in June. The same day that Congress replied to the letter 
of June 9, it recommended to the state authorities and the military 
commanders that they take effective measures to stop “so danger- 
ous and criminal a correspondence.’’** Johnstone nevertheless con- 
tinued his letter writing, unfortunately for the commission as well 
as his own private reputation. His epistles took on an insinuating 
tone. To Robert Morris he wrote: 


I believe the men who have conducted the affairs of 
America incapable of being influenced by improper mo- 
tives. But in ali such transactions there is risk, and I 
think whoever ventures should be secured, at the same 
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time that honour and emoluments should naturally fol- 
low the fortune of those who have steered the vessel in 
the storm and brought her safely to port. I think that [ 
Washington and the President have a right to every fa- 
vour that grateful nations car: bestow if they could once 
more unite our interest and spare the miseries and devas- 
tation of war.*" 


Not receiving Reed’s reply to his April letter, Johnstone grasped 
an opportunity which presented itself to influence the general. In 
Philadelphia he met an American lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Ferguson, 
whose husband, the British commissary of prisoners, had been 
summoned by the Pennsylvania Supreme Executive Council at 
Lancaster to defend himself on the charge of high treason. John- 
stone heard of Mrs. Ferguson’s intention to go there to intercede 
for her husband, an English subject, and told her he would like 
to see Reed, who she thought was at the state capital. The con- 
versation, which Mrs. Ferguson later recorded, took place on 


June 16: 


I heard, says he, that Reed has a good deal to say with 
Washington. I believe, Sir, returned I, that General Reed 
stands very well with General Washington, (for I al- 
ways made it a point to give our officers their titles im- 
mediately, when any of the British Gentlemen omitted 
them.) I had thoughts, says Johnstone, of applying to 
both these Gentlemen (meaning Mr. Reed and Mr. Mor- 
ris) for their good offices, but the fewer people one ap- 
plies to the better: But, I should be particularly glad of 
Mr. Reed’s influence in this affair; Mrs. Ferguson, says 
he, and I think he looked a little confused, if this affair 
should be settled in the way we wish, we shall have many 
pretty things in our power, and if Mr. Reed, after well 
considering the nature of the dispute, can, conformable 
to his conscience and view of things, exert his influence 
to settle the contest, he may command ten thousand 
guineas and the best post in the government, and if you 
should see him, I could wish you would convey that idea 
to him.** 





Two days after this conversation, when the last of the British 
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army had departed, Reed came in and Mrs. Ferguson summoned 
him to her home. Knowing her to be “a lady of family and repu- 
tation,” Reed called on her the evening of the twenty-first and 
heard the Englishman’s offer. “I found an answer was expected, 
and gave one, “That I was not worth purchasing, but such as I 
was, the King of Great-Britain was not rich enough to do it.’ ”’®® 
Reed did not bother to make the offer public, but went off to fight 
at the battle at Monmouth. While he was away, Congress, now in 
Philadelphia, ordered that the “letters from some of the British 
commissioners” be read before it.°° Morris produced his letter the 
same day, Francis Dana of Massachusetts did the same a week 
later, and Reed, returned from the battle on the fifteenth, on June 
18. Congress took action on August 11, declaring that these mis- 
sives must be considered as direct attempts to bribe the Congress 
of the United States, and resolved that it was incompatible with 
their honor “to hold any manner of correspondence or inter- 
course with the said George Johnstone, Esq., especially to nego- 
tiate with him upon affairs in which the cause of liberty is 
interested.””** 

The Whig organs greeted Johnstone’s efforts with their heaviest 
sarcasm. According to one poem, even Satan, when he fell from 
Heaven, had proposed no bribes, but Britain ‘commits a sin that 
makes a blush in hell.”®* Many journals printed an ad which they 
said had been recent!y posted in occupied New York: 


To be SOLD 
the BRITISH RIGHTS in America 

Consisting of, among other Articles, 

The THIRTEEN PROVINCES now in rebellion, which Britain 
in the hour of her insolence attempted to subdue. . . . Apply to 
GEORGE JOHNSTONE, Esq; who is desirous of concluding a 
private bargain—The conditions of sale to be seen in the hands of 
HENRY LAURENS, Esq; President of the Continental Congress. 


’ "The British army and navy, all printers and news writers, all 
mobs and disorderly persons are forbid to obstruct the sale.” 


“Bob Centinel” regarded Johnstone’s purchasing mission more 
seriously. “Take care,” he wrote, “that their gold be not more 
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fatal to you than their /ead. The last has slain its thousands, the 
first may purchase chains for millions.”® 

Into this picture of disorder, charge and countercharge, the once 
hopeful, now resentful commissioners introduced one more ele- 
ment, enlarging their powers to include the matter of the Saratoga 
Convention troops. General Gates, at the time of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render in 1777, had agreed that the captured Redcoats be allowed 
free passage home, on condition that they would not serve again 
in North America. Realizing their return would free other troops 
to take their place in America, Congress seized on an untactful 
statement of Burgoyne’s as adequate reason not to return the Con- 
vention troops to the British, On August 7 the commissioners 
demanded the release of the captives. Receiving their “peremp- 
tory requisition” on the tenth, Congress let its statement of the 
next day, refusing to negotiate with Johnstone, stand as a reply. 
On the twenty-sixth, Carlisle, Eden, and Clinton issued a declara- 
tion denying that they had ever had any knowledge of Johnstone’s 
letters or conversations with individual Americans, but did not 
“mean to enter into an Explanation of the Conduct, of a Gentle- 
man whose Abilities and Integrity requires no vindication from 
them.”*®* Accusing Congress of making charges against him to 
save its own face, Johnstone resigned that day, and returned to 
England the following month. 

The commissioners’ highhanded attitude stirred up another 
flurry of vitriolic comment. “Your commissioners are acting very 
indiscreetly in America,’ opined Benjamin Franklin in a letter to 
David Hartley, M.P., from Paris. “The detention of Burgoyne’s 


troops .. . I conceive not to be within their commission. . . . These 
gentlemen do not appear well qualified for their business. I think 
they will never heal the breach, but they may widen it... .”’** 


In the press, Drayton led off in a long article written in his 
usual legalistic style, refuting in detail every statement of the 
British envoys.®* The Connecticut Courant printed a “true” copy 
of a handbill written under Lord North’s direction, in which the 
prime minister declared that all hope of conquest was dead. 
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“AMERICA STANDS ON HIGH GROUND; FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND MUST NOW COURT HER.’® Governor Living- 
ston sarcastically proved that this country should have remained 
subordinate. We have contracted an enormous war debt, and no 
one will trust a bankrupt America. Britain, on the other hand, is 
utterly incapable of discharging her war debt, and so is not obliged 
to accomplish the impossible. “Would it not, therefore, have been 
better for us to have remained in subjugation to a nation that can 
equip the most formidable fleets and armies on credit, and prose- 
cute endless wars in every quarter of the globe, not only without 
any cash of her own, but without the least intention of repaying 
what she borrows from others for that purpose ?’’’® 

Finally convinced that any attempt to deal with Congress would 
be fruitless, Carlisle, Clinton, and Eden, trying to head off a 
humiliating failure for their mission, resolved on one last desperate 
measure. They attempted, on October 3, to carry their case over 
the heads of the American legislators to the people by a “Mani- 
festo and Proclamation,” which they tried to distribute. Using 
for the first time their power to broaden the reconciliation acts, 
they signified their willingness to exempt the colonies from any 
and every imposition of taxes by Parliament. Now could they de- 
clare, “The grievances, whether real or supposed, which led them 
into this rebellion, have been for ever removed... .” But Con- 
gress had fixed upon independence as the prize to be attained by 
the rebellion. The members of that body, said the commissioners, 
were not authorized to reject the peace plan without first consult- 
ing the state assemblies or their constituents. Carlisle and his com- 
rades took it upon themselves to attend to this little matter of con- 
sulting. To the individual General Assemblies, they declared, we 
now make the offers we originally transmitted to Congress ; to the 
people we hereby grant and proclaim a pardon of all treasons, if 
such be requested by any person during the next forty days. Con- 
cerning the troublesome question of separation, we neither possess 
nor expect to obtain the power to acknowledge the independence 
of the colonies, “a concession which would in our opinion be 
calamitous to the colonies for whom it is made, and disgraceful as 
well as calamitous to the country from whom it is required.” If 
the separatists persist in their present attitude and in the pretended 
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alliance with France, the benevolence of England, which thus far 
has checked the extremes of war, will be ended. If any British 
colony 


professes the unnatural design not only of estranging 
herself from us but of mortgaging herself and her re- 
sources to our enemies, the whole contest is changed; 
and the question is, How far Great-Britain may by every 
means in her power destroy or render useless a con- 
nexion contrived for her ruin and for the aggrandizement 
of France. Under such circumstances the laws of self- 
preservation must direct the conduct of Great-Britain, 
and if the British Colonies are to become an accession 
to France, will direct her to render that accession of as 
little avail as possible to her enemy.” 


To effectively counter this last, most threatening action of the 
English mission, the Whigs rallied their total forces. “The public, 
it seems, is once more entertained with another dying speech of 
their Excellencies the British Commissioners, who, like Mr. Par- 
tridge the Almanack-maker, will be walking about, after having 
been proved stone-dead before,” began “Hortentius” Livingston. 
The English still believe the people can be spirited up against the 
Congress ; when will they realize it will require more than a forty 
days’ quarantine to “air away all the infection of republicanism ?”™* 

Using the telling weapon of ridicule as freely as ever, the Spy 
mimicked the Britishers: 


To public bodies and to all 
That colonies we late did call: 
Eden, Sir Harry and my Lord! 
(All men of mighty power in word) 
Do write unto the world at large, 
This long last speech and dying charge! 


Whereas we’ve found that certain folks 
Will neither mind or bribes or jokes; 
Nor be persuaded with their betters, 
How sweet it is to walk in fetters; 
But stand resolved still to mistake 

The kindly overture we make, 

“Union of interest and force,” 

Call metaphysics of discourse, 

Altho’ state words exceedingly shrewd 
When well explain’d, or understood, 
Which mean—that you may still be free 
And we retain supremacy— 
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For we again in dudgeon swear 

You've not a grievance to repair; 

And spite of all your French assistance 
We'll play the devil—at a distance.” 


South Carolina’s Drayton, in an open letter to their Excellen- 
cies, professed to be amused. Both your acts and your force has 
failed, he wrote. I trust we shall never be so mad as to compli- 
ment your country with our obedience."* “P.O.” advised that any 
separate appeal to the assemblies would be to no avail. We have 
heard of “divide et impera and know the meaning of it as well as 
you. ...”"5 Your hollow pretensions, professing attachment to the 
happiness of America, scoffed “Americanus,” may suit the hypo- 
crite of St. James but here excite only their deserved contempt.”* 
The Pennsylvania Packet, not to be outdone by any Tories, issued 
a “Proclamation Extraordinary,” headlined “TEN THOUSAND 
POUNDS, Reward.” This munificent sum was offered to the per- 
son who would discover for His Majesty’s agents a more cruel 
and expeditious method of waging war on civilians than any 
hitherto practiced. The offers, advice, and assistance furnished to 
his Britannic Majesty by his Satannic Majesty having proved in- 
sufficient, no person in the family or employ of the latter need 
apply.”* 

The Virginia Assembly, on October 17, refused to receive the 
manifesto from the British messenger, declaring at the same time 
that any person performing a like mission in the future would “be 
secured, as an enemy to America.”"* Some state legislatures fol- 
lowed the example set by the Old Dominion, others received and 
forwarded the declarations to the Continental Congress as the only 
proper tribunal to deal with them.’® When that body received the 
manifesto, it appointed a committee of five to prepare an answer. 
The Tory Rivington got word, evidently from an exclusive source, 
that one member was moved to support the commissioners : 


October 27.—By letters from Philadelphia, we learn that 
on the receipt of the last manifesto from the English 
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commissioners, one of the Congress had the resolution 
to make the following short speech: 

“T have listened to this manifesto with great attention, 
and I am not ashamed to acknowledge that it breathes a 
spirit of candor and resolution by which I am consider- 
ably influenced. No man in this august assembly will dare 
to express a doubt of my sincere attachment to the true 
interest of my country. I am convinced that the interest 
of America is inseparable from that of Britain, and that 
our alliance with France is unnatural, unprofitable, ab- 
surd. I therefore move, that this phantom of independ- 
ence may be given up.” He had scarcely uttered the words 
before the President sent a message to fetch the Polish 
count, Pulaski, who happened to be exercising part of 
his legion in the courtyard below. The count flew to the 
chamber where the Congress sat, and with his sabre, in 
an instant severed from his body the head of this honest 
delegate. The head was ordered by the Congress to be 
fixed on the top of the liberty pole of Philadelphia, as 
a perpetual monument of the freedom of debate in the 
Continental Congress of the United States of America.®° 


Although Rivington’s unvarnished falsehoods may have rung true 
to a few simple-minded Americans, Congress at this time was con- 
ducting its business in a much more orderly and friendly fashion 
than the Loyalist newspaperman’s story would lead us to think. On 
October 30, it countered with a manifesto of its own, threatening 
retaliation “if our enemies presume to execute their threats, or per- 
sist in their present career of barbarity.”*' But by that time the 
coup de grace had been delivered by the American commander-in- 
chief of verbal warfare. “There is a dignity in the warm passions 
of a Whig, which is never to be found in the cold malice of a Tory. 
In the one nature is only heated—in the other she is poisoned.” 
With these words the dean of the American pamphleteers, Thomas 
Paine, entered the fray, devoting number six of the American 
Crisis to the “British Commissioners, at New York.” I think we 
are indebted more to providence than to your benevolence, he 
taunted, for the short chain that limits your ravages. “Remember 
you do not at this time, command a foot of land on the Continent 
of America. Staten-Island, York-Island, a small part of Long- 
Island, and Rhode-Island, circumscribe your power.” You have not 


® Moore, op. cit., 101-102. (The Royal Gazette, October 28.) 
™ Ford, Journals, op. cit., XII, 1080-1082. 
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succeeded in establishing your rule in America by force, nor shall 
you impose a monarchy on us by guile. 


Your rightful sovereign, as you call him, may do well 
enough for you, who dare not inquire into the humble 
capacities of the man; and unless it is your wish to see 
him exposed, it might be your endeavor to keep him out 
of sight. The less you say about him the better. We have 
done with him, and that ought to be answer enough. You 
have often been told so. Strange! that the answer must be 
so often repeated. You go a-begging with your king as 
with a brat, or with some unsaleable commodity you are 
tired of; and though everybody tells you no, no, still you 
keep hawking him about. But there is one that will have 
him in a little time, and as we have no inclination to dis- 
appoint you of a customer, we bid nothing for him. 


How can such a nation as yours, ever aggressive, grasping, and 
insulting, expect us to toady to her when we can be the ally of her 
more civilized rival? Sirs, you have been on a useless mission ; what 
do you stay for, and why have you stayed this long ?*? 

Carlisle and Eden waited until November 27 to take Paine’s 
gentle hint. Aboard the good ship Roebuck, they may have read 
the next issue of the Crisis, in which Paine stated that England 
was never sincere in her reconciliation efforts. She had always de- 
sired a general rebellion, and was still confident of crushing the 
present outbreak. Then would she reap the rich harvest of a general 
confiscation and provide for her numerous court dependents from 
the new source of plunder.** 

In tarrying so long before acknowledging failure, the commis- 
sioners must be credited with staying power but not with further- 
ing the cause of their own country. Not long after they issued their 
last declaration, the Pennsylvania Packet had exclaimed: “Poor 
devils! why don’t they get home and mind their hardware and 
broadcloth, and not pester us with scribbling letters and petitionary 
proclamations.”** But George III’s emissaries were slow in realiz- 
ing that their mission had been doomed from the start. In waiting 
until February to propose reconciliation, King George and Lord 


8 A. W. Peach (ed.), Selections from the Works of Thomas Paine (New 
York, 1928), 121-130: The American Crisis, no. VI. 

§ Tbid., 130-148. (The Crisis, no. VII.) 

* Moore, op. cit., 98. (Issue of October 15.) 
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North had waited too long. When they finally acted, their plan was 
not only too late, but offered too little. Knowing his terms would 
have to compete in America with either the hopes of a French 
treaty, or the agreement itself, the King nevertheless regarded his 
propositions as very generous indeed. How grossly he overestimated 
the American desire for reunion with Britain, and misinterpreted 
the temper of the Whigs, was soon revealed. That same vocal crea- 
tive minority which had fostered the Revolution saw the matter 
in a different light. Having taken a stand in 1776, they would not, 
unless forced to by pressing necessity, renounce independence. 
When presented with two alternative courses in May, 1778, they 
made the obvious choice. They had, on the one hand, the opportunity 
of joining with the French to fight for the independence of their 
country ; on the other, the nation they regarded as an oppressive 
taskmaster held out all the concessions they had demanded before 
actual hostilities broke out. The English plan would have given the 
colonies a dominion status comparable to that. which Canada ob- 
tained in the next century, but the Whigs saw only that independ- 
ence was not granted. When Carlisle, Eden, and Johnstone arrived, 
the withdrawal from Philadelphia obliged them to negotiate from 
a distance, but the French-American alliance had already rendered 
negotiation impossible and Congress turned a deaf ear to their 
wooing. Never succeeding in arranging a meeting with any conti- 
nental leader, but obstinately persisting in a hopeless errand, the 
commissioners served wonderfully as whipping boys for the Whig 
propagandists. If America was more united and more resolute in 
November, 1778, than it had been in May, the French alliance was 
not the sole cause. 











GEORGE WALKER’S SATIRE ON AMERICA 


By HucH MacMutLLan 


MONG the numerous satires written in the late eighteenth 
century to counteract the Jacobins and the arch-fiend William 
Godwin, certainly none is more amusing than George Walker's 
The Vagabond, published in 1799, with an American edition printed 
in the following year from the English fourth for West, Greenleaf, 
and John West, booksellers of Boston. Though not a great satire, 
mocking at the fundamental weakness of man, The Vagabond does 
rise above mere political pamphleteering. It has a grasp of social 
problems, a gentle humor, and a good story, not despicable qualities 
surely in a book issued in a partisan conflict; and deserves to be 
remembered with another novel, much like it in quality, Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge’s Modern Chivalry. 

Despite the fact that the satire was directed chiefly against God- 
win, Hume, and their followers, Walker introduces his opinions 
on many subjects, among which is the United States. His characters, 
“new philosophers” or Jacobins, finding that England is too firmly 
established and too honestly governed to give them sufficient op- 
portunities for revolution, set sail for the Western Republic where 
they hope to discover ample room for freedom and licentiousness. 

The author’s purposes in bringing his scene to this country would 
seem to be three; to discourage prospective English emigrants, to 
show that, even in a republic, men could not subscribe to a God- 
winian program, and to make sport of the primitivists who longed 
for the savage state. That these various aspects of his satire would 
produce a rather inconsistent point of view is true. In one place we 
find him painting poverty and disease rampant in Philadelphia, at 
the same time that he is making the citizens of the city as eager for 
the inequality of property as any English nobleman and the women 
as virtuous as the English girl. Nevertheless it is not difficult to 
distinguish between these various intents and from them to deduce 
the attitude of an intelligent English reactionary to the struggling 
offspring of the Empire in its second decade of existence. 

In fulfilling his first purpose, Walker uses Philadelphia and 
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Kentucky as his main examples, mentioning Washington but in 
passing—‘. . . the streets are all laid out in right angles, upon 
paper. The number of workmen and mechanics employed in build- 
ing this magnificent city is truly astonishing, they amount to nearly 
one hundred and fifty. . . . I can assure you what I tell you of 
Washington is literally true, and more than that, it never will be 
finished, on account of the local and multiplied inconveniences 
around it.” 

He postulates, rather shrewdly, at the beginning of his American 
section, that the country is manifestly not desirable as a home, for 
“Do you think it is natural for a man, who has discovered a treasure, 
to call all the world to share it with him? This very reason ought 
to deter people, if they were not mad; they might be certain, if 
America was that happy land held out to them by designing men, 
all the vagabonds in Europe would not be invited to its bowers.” 
With such a premise we are ready for the sad—and sometimes un- 
true—picture, which he offers as Philadelphia: “. . . they arrived 
at Philadelphia, and rejoiced at the prospect of having reached a 
place where truth and justice had erected the standard of reason. 
Frederick was surprised to find the renowned city not so large 
as that part of Mary-le-Bone which is built; but consoled himself 
with the loss of one of the finest cities in the world, as he could 
look over the ground where it was to stand.” 

Nor did closer inspection prove more pleasant : 


As they passed along the streets, they were hooted by 
the children, and called Vagabond English, with other 
opprobrious names. “This is very strange,” said Fred- 
erick. “I thought the Americans made no distinctions of 
country ; but we are only strangers yet—they will respect 
us when they know us better.” 

They procured lodgings at an extravagant rate, and call- 
ing for refreshment, received some very course cakes, 
wretched butter, and salt meat, for in summer no fresh 
meat will keep a day. . 

“Things are not quite as they should be even here,” 
said the Doctor. 

“What do you mean by that?” said an American waiter. 
“Do you mean to stigmatise Congress?” 

“Heaven forbid,” replied the Doctor. “I should like to 
speak to your master about my baggage.” 

“My master! I don’t know such a man. Do you think 
I am a slave?—I am a republican, a free-born American. 
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But who are you? some lousy, beggarly emigré, come 
here to cut wood and hew stone for us.” 

Doctor Alogos looked in silent amazement. Frederick 
was rising to kick the republican downstairs ; but Stupeo 
observed that this was the genuine blunt spirit of freedom ; 
that, like Spartans, the Americans took perfect liberty 
of speech. 

“But they do not seem to allow it to others,” said Laura. 


Think of the germs of the thousand travel-books written by dis- 
gruntled foreigners in this short passage! Nor are the criticisms 
without foundation if we remember the high cost of living in 
Philadelphia of 1790, and the vexatious behaviour of the servants 
recited by Miss Repplier, including the young girl at the Marshall 
home who persisted in staying out all night. 

Several other criticisms of the city have a familiar ring. 


The heat was extremely intense, so much so, that the 
whole company confined themselves within doors... . 
Laura amused herself at the windows: to her it had an 
air of novelty to see every third person a black; but she 
was astonished to see the people labouring notwithstand- 
ing the violent heat, which was almost suffocating to those 
who remained inactive; and the swarms of mosquitoes 
were to Englishmen a perfect plague. 


The departure of the philosophers is hastened, however, by the 
sound of rumbling carts carrying off “some dozens in a day” dead 
from yellow fever (a detail which would seem to place the action 
of the scene in the fall of 1793, despite the fact that Walker says 
peace had only recently been signed, and two of the characters had 
just previously passed through the Gordan riots of June, 1780). So 
having purchased a plot of land in Kentucky, which they subse- 
quently discovered had been sold twice before, they set out over 
the great road for Fort Pitt, leaving the city of Franklin and Rush, 
famed for its elegance and its society—details which the satirist 
does not care to record. 

The trip west they found as expensive and uncomfortable as did 
all other travellers of the day—‘Every article as they passed along 
the road was exorbitantly dear, seventeen dollars [another point 
for setting the time after 1792] being charged for a common dinner 
for themselves and their horses; but what more astonished them, 
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was the impertinence of the inn-keepers. . . .” Nonetheless, “As 
they advanced over the mountains to Fort Pitt, they were charmed 
with the scenery, and the majestic river Ohio, down which they 
sailed, between extensive savannas and high-towering forests, where 
scarcely the beams of day, much less the foot of man, ever 
penetrated.” 

But Kentucky afforded no perfect escape to these people, nour- 
ished on Gilbert Imlay—he who was Mary Wollstonecraft’s first 
husband and the father of the unlucky Fanny—and his romantic 
account of Kentucky. “Being arrived at Lexington, the metropolis 
of the finest country in the world, they were a little surprised at 
sight of about thirty ill-looking wooden houses, but they had seen 
sO many wonders in the new world, that they were not altogether 
confounded, and Stupeo declared that he was delighted at the 
prospect of coming nearer a state of nature than they had even 
hoped or expected.” 

Purchasing another plot of land, they retired to the wilderness 
where “neither milk nor butter were procurable at any price, and 
they were under the necessity of drinking spirits and water, which 
threw them all into slight fevers.” They were unequal to felling 
trees, became ill with the ague from ploughing the virgin soil which 
“being composed of rotten vegetable substance, was loaded with 
febrile particles and noxious vapour.” Their charming farm they 
called CLARENS, remembering their Rousseau ! 

Not being made of pioneer stuff, the philosophers eventually re- 
turned to England, after a series of amazing adventures, convinced 
at least that the limited monarchy found in “this little plot, this 
England” was the only rational form of government ; and Walker 
rests his case, confident that his reader will eschew emigration from 
thence forward. 

The second of the purposes is ably covered by a scene with the 
landlord of the Philadelphia inn at which the travellers are stopping: 


“Very true,” replied the Doctor, “liberty sweetens every 
thing, and it is a glorious epoch in the annals of man, that 
property ceases in this great western continent to influence 
the actions of men.” 

The landlord gazed with surprise. “Property,” said he, 
“is the only stimulus to commerce—commerce is the sup- 


port of arts and sciences, and no man will be above 
frame. ...” 
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“Where in the world,” said the Doctor, “shall we find 
the genuine principles of liberty and equality?” 

“As to liberty,” said the American, “every man has 
liberty to follow any trade he pleases, and to vote for the 
Congress, if he is a naturalized citizen; and as to equality, 
we have no titles except ‘squire,’ but for equality of prop- 
erty, as some of our own people would like it, it is a mere 
fire-fly of a dark evening.” 


All of which would be a blow to a Godwinite. 

Citizen Common, the man who fraudulently sells the philosophers 
their domain in Kentucky, boasts of the great public roads and 
canals which intersect the country, presumably a reference to the 
activities of the Bank of Pennsylvania. 


“Why are these roads?” said Frederick, “You ought to 
throw every impediment in the way of commerce—it is 
thence arises all our evils.” 

“That is very true, sir, but in this country to talk dis- 
respectfully of commerce is high treason: we are a com- 
mercial people. By means of these roads and canals, we 
have peopled the great wilderness, and _— settlements 
where only rattlesnakes used to bask. vs 


The old American boast is present here in eighteenth-century 
satire, but it is a boast directly antithetical to the idealist philosophy 
of the Godwinian school. 

And the rest of their American experiences bear out these ex- 
amples. The travellers are properly horrified by the presence of 
law and lawyers in Kentucky ; are aghast at the necessity for manual 
labor. Even the licentiousness, ascribed to the Jacobins, is not al- 
lowed for when Frederick proposes bundling to the servant maid at 
the inn, she tartly replies, “If you insult me, our Matthew shall 
bundle you into the Delaware.” But then Pennsylvania has always 
been suspicious of New England customs. 

The third purpose, to contravene the believers in the Noble 
Savage, is achieved by calling attention to the brutality of the 
Indians, as well as the impossibility of an intellectual life being led 
in the pioneer simplicity of CLARENS. The travellers meet with 
incest, violence, and theft among the Indians. Two illustrations 
should serve to show how the philosophers had their opinions 
changed. “They lay down upon some long grass in an Indian en- 
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campment ; their weariness caused them to sleep particularly sound, 
and they were not a little amazed to find in the morning most of 
their clothes stolen, with two of their fowling pieces.” And sec- 
ondly, after the party has fallen prey to a hostile tribe, Stupeo, one 
of the philosophers, is burned to death, a man “who, while he lived, 
endeavoured to kindle the world, and set society in a flame, but 
expired himself in the midst of a blaze.” 

So we see that George Walker in The Vagabond used American 
material as a means for satirizing the revolutionary philosophers 
of England. In so doing, he gives us a summary of his party’s views 
of the United States as a country poorly settled, uncomfortable for 
living, menaced by Indians, devoted to commerce, with an im- 
pertinent serving-class. Parts of this picture remain today in the 
European mind, and the book, therefore, apart from its intrinsic 
merits, is of interest as one of the first pieces of fiction in a long 
line devoted to satirizing certain American attributes, true or 
ascribed as the case may be. 
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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA AND THE 
NAVAL WAR ON THE INLAND 
RIVERS, 1861-1863" 


By THEOopoRE R. PARKER 


HEN the Civil War broke out in 1861, Pittsburgh and the 
WF tneuaiin area had long been famous as a center of in- 
dustry and a focal point in the nation’s transportation system. The 
rivers were relatively more important than now in carrying both 
freight and passengers. Highways and canals linked these natural 
waterways into a network with Pittsburgh at its center, so that 
ready access to the whole northwest was possible. The railroads 
were already an important part of this transportation system, and 
extended from the city in every direction. Along these channels 
passed the raw materials and finished products of the industrial 
metropolis of the “west,” drawing to itself the natural resources of 
its well-endowed hinterland and sending forth the tools and 
machines, the vehicles and other products, needed to extend our 
rapidly-advancing mechanical civilization to the Rockies. This was 
the age of the steamboat and barge, and while their facilities would 
not measure up to the demands of the present they were equal to 
those of any other population center west of the mountains. 

When compared to present-day standards, the industry of western 
Pennsylvania was not so well developed as the transportation sys- 
tem. It must be remembered that the industrial resources during the 
Civil War period were entirely different from the great manufactur- 
ing establishments which are a part of the regular life of every urban 
community in the country today. Eighty years ago the machine was 
just coming into its own—it had not yet reached maturity. During 
the 1850’s, Pennsylvania, the largest producer of coal in the Union, 
could deliver only about 1,000,000 tons per year as compared with 
the peak of 171,600,000 tons during World War I. The nation’s 
entire output of iron and steel in 1860 was only about 800,000 tons, 


*A paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, at Erie, October 22-23, 1948. 
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as compared to 90,000,000 tons produced during World War II. 

In the midst of this industrial center, the chief concern was agri- 
culture. About seventy per cent of the people of the western part 
of the state were directly dependent upon farming. This was not 
the industrialized farming of the present, but a type of agriculture 
not too far removed from the hand-tool methods of earlier centuries. 
Pittsburgh and her surrounding counties had not yet concentrated 
upon the heavy industries. The great blast furnaces which now line 
the river banks of the southwestern counties were nowhere in evi- 
dence. Some had been established in the Connellsville area, but 
much of the iron processed in the Pittsburgh area was brought as 
“pigs” from the east. The first blast furnace in the immediate 
vicinity of Pittsburgh was not placed in operation until 1859. A 
few had been built and tried earlier, but their average lifetime did 
not exceed two years. Nearly all of the area’s iron and steel estab- 
lishments were devoted to fabricating operations. There were nearly 
forty bar and strip mills in the city, but none of them would rate 
as a large plant at the present. There were several iron foundries, 
but only one of these, the Fort Pitt Works, could be classified as 
large. The combined capacity of all these factories was small when 
considered in twentieth century terms. It remained for the Carnegie 
interests to multiply the number of furnaces and large mills, and to 
increase their output by thousands of per cents. Practically all of 
this expansion occurred in the years following 1870. 

In most respects coal was the important industrial product of the 
Pittsburgh area—a center for the industry since the opening of the 
century. The eleven counties in the southwestern part of the state 
were producing large quantities for that day, and were shipping it 
in barges to all parts of the Ohio valley, and beyond. Much of this 
coal was mined from small workings close to the rivers, and was 
brought down to markets in coal barges. This was the best quality 
of coal available in the west and the demand for it increased as the 
Civil War progressed. A large proportion of the fleet of tow-boats 
and barges necessary to transport this bulky commodity were owned 
in and operated from Pittsburgh. A majority of them had been 
constructed in the numerous yards that lined the three rivers from 
Brownsville and Parkers Landing to some distance below Pitts- 
burgh. Many industrial establishments thrived upon this inland 
naval activity. Some specialized in the design and construction of 
boilers and engines, while others furnished timbers, smaller 
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machines, pumps, fixtures and furnishings. Still others concen- 
trated on the business of maintaining and repairing this fleet in the 
marine railways scattered along these streams. Their work was 
much more important than today for the vessels were smaller and 
were not so strongly built as those in use now. Moreover, the lack 
of facilities available to the Army Engineers prevented them from 
keeping the rivers relatively free of dangerous obstacles as is done 
today. Pittsburgh was not only the headquarters of this inland fleet ; 
it supplied most of the freight carried and kept the fleet operating 
at top efficiency. 

When the Civil War became an armed conflict, the Northern 
Government turned almost immediately to Pittsburgh in order to 
assemble the nucleus of a naval force to operate on the Ohio- 
Mississippi River system. In his plan of action presented to Presi- 
dent Lincoln two days after the attack on Fort Sumter, General 
Winfield Scott outlined the need for controlling the western rivers. 
This would enable the north to divide the Confederacy. During the 
following three weeks, Scott exchanged confidential letters with 
General George B. McClellan, then preparing for his attack upon 
western Virginia. McClellan followed the recommendations of Scott 
and procured naval assistance even though it was improvised on 
short notice. Scott also directed McClellan to make preliminary 
surveys of facilities, with a view to creating a fleet of from twelve 
to twenty steam gunboats and forty transports to be based at Cairo, 
Illinois. McClellan selected the prominent Pittsburgh Democrat, 
William J. Kountz, to assist him in these naval activities. As the 
owner of a fleet of nine towboats, Captain Kountz was thoroughly 
familiar with the rivers and their advantages. He performed im- 
portant services for McClellan during the months of June, July 
and August 1861, in the Virginia campaign. Other Pittsburgh 
Democrats objected when the administration sent several naval 
officers to Pittsburgh to purchase, remodel and arm river vessels 
so that they might serve as gunboats on the lower rivers. As a 
compromise, the first naval commander, John Rogers, was ordered 
to report to General McClellan and to function as a part of his 
command. Thus was created a naval force operating within sight 
of land all the time, frequently on land, and under the direction of 
the commanding general of the district or area. Pittsburgh was the 
first place where this force began to function. 
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Commander John Rogers and his staff began the creation of their 
naval force during the summer months of 1861. They purchased a 
total of five excellent river steamers at prices ranging from $16,000 
to $25,000 each. Three of these had been built at Pittsburgh, one at 
Brownsville, and the other just below Pittsburgh. All were given 
the highest rating. The oldest one was less than three years old. 
They were fast vessels of medium size, each averaging about 340 
tons. At first Rogers was undecided about where to do the extensive 
modifications necessary to transform these towboats into gunboats. 
When he was informed, however, of the usual low level of the rivers 
by mid-July, he decided to send the boats down to Cincinnati for 
remodelling. Meanwhile, he was busy assembling ordnance stores 
and supplies from Erie and Washington, recruiting and training 
personnel, and in seeing that the contractors were supplying the 
proper timbers, iron, and equipment required for the completion 
of his vessels. The first three of these vessels saw extensive service 
in the successful attacks on Forts Henry and Donelson, at the 
Battle of Shiloh, and in many of the later battles all along the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Dozens of towboats and barges owned and manned by Pitts- 
burghers were chartered or purchased by the Union forces during 
the war. They were invaluable in the great task of assembling sup- 
plies, equipment and men, first at the many training points, and 
later in transporting them to the bases from which the expeditions 
in the west were set in motion. During these many campaigns they 
not only assured control of the “shore-line” to the Northern com- 
manders ; but literally they guaranteed adequate lines of supply and 
communication. From Cairo to New Orleans, and from the Ohio 
deep into Confederate territory by way of the Cumberland and 
Tennessee Rivers, the fleet from western Pennsylvania carried re- 
inforcements and supplies and brought back the sick and wounded. 
How many hundred boats and barges were active in this service 
during the war years cannot be estimated. 

The naval force established by Commander Rogers in 1861 grew 
rapidly during the following months under pressure of the political 
leaders of the northwest and the efforts of the naval officers who 
had been detailed to continue Rogers’ work. Seven iron-clad vessels 
were built in and around St. Louis by James B. Eads and his as- 
sociates. Several large vessels were also converted by strengthening 
their hulls, by adding iron armor to their casemates, and by mount- 
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ing heavy batteries in their forward sections. The national admin- 
istration deemed this force sufficient to defend the rivers of the west, 
and at the same time to furnish convoys and naval support for the 
land forces of General Halleck and Grant. They performed well 
until July 1862, when the rivers dropped to their usual hot-weather 
low level. Then the Union commanders in the west found to their 
dismay that many of their heavy naval units were isolated by bars 
and shallows, and that large stretches of the western rivers were 
without any protection. 

The only way to remedy this was to build light auxiliary vessels 
that would draw only a few feet of water, and which would thus 
be able to function throughout the summer and autumn. Facilities 
for building such a fleet were not available, so the Northern com- 
manders began the assemblage of a fleet by purchasing and modify- 
ing small stern-wheel towboats. Most of these were purchased in 
the western Pennsylvania area, and before the summer of 1863 had 
brought low water, Admiral Porter, commanding the Mississippi 
Squadron, had a fleet of more than sixty such vessels at his disposal. 
This new force, subdivided into small commands of from four to 
six vessels and assigned to specific areas, was really successful in 
controlling smuggling, convoying supply ships, protecting Union 
sympathizers in doubtful areas, and in checking the efforts of Mor- 
gan and other Confederate cavalry raiders. The number of Pitts- 
burgh men who contributed to the success of this fleet of thin-clads, 
or “tin-clads,” can only be estimated. Not only many of the vessels, 
but much of the materials necessary to convert them into gun-boats 
were supplied by the western Pennsylvania area. 

The several munition and ordnance plants in the Pittsburgh area 
also made notable contributions to the Union naval forces. One of 
the best known was the Federal Arsenal located in what was then 
the borough of Lawrenceville. Here hundreds of men and women 
were employed, and among their assignments was that of furnishing 
small arms and ammunition to the naval forces on the western 
rivers. Much more important, however, was their task of supplying 
the large shot, shells, grape and other special ammunition for the 
large guns of the fleet. They also made the fuses and fixed charges 
of powder used by the naval forces in the west. Other establish- 
ments throughout the area contributed additional types of ordnance 
equipment. Rolling mills produced armor for the turrets and case- 
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mates, and laminated sheets to protect the decks and boilers of the 
“tin-clad” cruisers. 

The best known of these various war industries was the Fort 
Pitt Works located in the center of Pittsburgh. Heavy munitions 
industry had been an early arrival in western Pennsylvania. Caniion 
were cast here first in 1781. The Fort Pitt Works was founded in 
the early months of the War of 1812. Since that period it had been 
an outstanding leader in the manufacture of cannon. In the 1840’s, 
this firm had cast and bored the first eight-inch and ten-inch guns 
built in this country. It was here that Lieutenant (later Major) 
Rodman supervised production of the first gun made according to 
his patents—which called for casting the inside hollow and cooling 
the inside while keeping the outside heated. This method produced 
a more efficient gun but required from five to seven days for the 
cooling process. In 1859, the first fifteen-inch gun was made in this 
establishment. Before the war ended, Major Rodman and the Fort 
Pitt Works had designed and built successfully a twenty-inch gun 
that weighed fifty-seven tons and fired a solid shot weighing 1,000 
pounds. Several of similar size were produced for the defense of 
New York City and for the navy. 

During the war the establishment was enlarged by the investment 
of an additional quarter million dollars—a substantial sum for those 
days. Practically all of the heavy guns used by the naval forces in 
the west were produced in this plant. It was the most important 
heavy gun foundry in the world by 1864, and had become a mecca 
for visiting celebrities from all over the world. At its peak in the 
war period, this factory had a maximum capacity of 160 tons 
molten metal at one time, and had fifteen gun-pits in the foundry 
floor. The combined efforts of the foundry and machine shops, 
which formed a very important part of the establishment, enabled 
this firm to turn out eighteen very heavy guns a week—all eight- 
ten- and fifteen-inch—in addition to many smaller field guns. The 
twenty-inch guns were produced without interrupting this schedule. 
The Fort Pitt Works was also the first establishment to develop 
a testing laboratory and equipment to measure accurately the char- 
acteristics and dimensions of their products as the guns passed from 
stage to stage. 

The Civil War provided the boat-builders of the Pittsburgh area 
with an opportunity to try their skill at constructing a new type of 
vessel. As soon as John Ericsson had demonstrated the possibility 
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of building a monitor-type warship, Congress appropriated suffi- 
cient money to build twenty such vessels for use on the rivers and 
harbors of the Atlantic coast and in the west. They were to draw 
no more than six feet of water, to have one turret, and to have 
reasonable speed. Two of these light-draft monitors were assigned 
to the Pittsburgh area. Originally designated numbers 11 and 12, 
they were later dignified by the names Marietta and Sandusky. 
Supervision of their construction was the responsibility of Com- 
mander John Hull, whose headquarters were in St. Louis. J. W. 
King was the naval constructor in immediate charge. Contracts 
with the firm of Tomlinson and Hartupee were signed during April 
and May, 1862, and the preparatory work was begun during the 
summer. The engines and other large components for these vessels 
were contracted for by firms in Brownsville and Allegheny. Un- 
fortunately these vessels were of a group that had been designed 
by men of questionable standing within the Navy Department. One 
of these individuals was later apprehended as he was about to flee 
the country with a complete set of plans for what was then the latest 
type of sea-going monitor. 

The first vessel of the class launched on the Atlantic coast sat 
twelve inches too low in the water—such an error was fatal in a 
monitor-type vessel. All work was stopped on the remaining nine- 
teen and new plans were drawn, adding several inches height to 
the hulls, twelve feet to their length and three feet to the beam to 
overcome these mistakes. The Pittsburgh contractors were for- 
tunate as they had made less progress with this construction than 
the other builders, one excepted. As redesigned these vessels were 
only mediocre. Some were completed in time to see active service 
during the latter part of the war, but the two in Pittsburgh were not 
launched until December 1864, and, in an official report of March 
15, 1865, had not yet been assigned to the Mississippi Squadron. 
This episode of the “light-draft monitors” was one of the most dis- 
mal in the naval history of the Civil War, and might well have been 
fatal had the North not enjoyed such industrial supremacy in the 
conflict. 

As soon as the light-draft monitor project had been safely 
launched, the Navy Department embarked upon a more ambitious 
monitor-building program. This plan provided for the construction 
of a series of fast monitors, much larger and heavier, with two 
turrets, and drawing approximately ten feet of water. These vessels 
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were designed primarily for service on the high seas, but Secretary 
Welles decided to take advantage of the industrial resources of the 
west and contracted to have nine built in this area. He believed 
that as soon as completed they would be of great service to the 
Mississippi Squadron. When their mission on the western rivers 
had been completed they would be available for further service in 
the Gulf and with the blockading squadrons. In power, speed and 
dependability, this class would rank favorably with the capital ships 
of other naval powers of the time. Their original design called for 
four fifteen-inch guns, two in each turret. As such they were the 
grandparents of the superdreadnaught of the twentieth century. 
Supervision of these vessels was assigned to Admiral Gregory, 
whose office was in New York City. One of this group, the Man- 
ayunk, was contracted for by the Pittsburgh firm of Mason and 
Snowden in the autumn of 1862. A few months later this firm re- 
ceived a second contract to build the Umpqua, a vessel of approxi- 
mately the same size but with somewhat different characteristics, 
mounting two twelve-inch rifles in place of two of the fifteen-inch 
smooth-bore guns. It is interesting to note that the builders re- 
ceived special permission to make their vessels approximately one 
foot less in width because the locks at Louisville would not ac- 
commodate a vessel as wide as that specified in the original plans. 
Two and one-half feet in length were added to make up for the 
change. 

Progress on these vessels was no more rapid than on the light- 
drafts. By the end of the year, Mason and Snowden had fewer than 
100 men employed and were just beginning to lay the keep-plates. 
When the armies of General Lee invaded Pennsylvania, there was 
much consternation since the vessels were not sufficiently advanced 
to be floated downstream. This delayed the work still further as 
most of the employees were withdrawn by the city authorities to 
help build fortifications. In February 1864, the naval constructor 
in charge estimated that another year would be required to com- 
plete these two vessels. Workmanship and materials were good, 
but progress was slow. Other vessels in the series were progressing 
more rapidly. Too many components of the Pittsburgh vessels were 
being furnished by sub-contractors in other towns of the area. The 
first one of this class was completed at St. Louis during August 
1864. The first of the two Pittsburgh vessels was not launched 
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until December 1864, and neither was commissioned before the end 
of the war. These vessels were well-designed and well-built. More 
than twenty-five years later, after they had become obsolete, several 
of them, including the Manayunk, were in the service of the 
Peruvian Navy and out-fought and out-manoeuvred vessels which 
were much newer and which were considered as superior in design. 

Western Pennsylvania and her industry made many other con- 
tributions to the western naval forces during the Civil War. Hun- 
dreds of men from ail parts of the state served on the vessels. The 
farmers who remained at home made their contribution by supply- 
ing an important part of the food and clothing required by the fleet. 
Small establishments furnished gauges and valves, shafting and 
pulleys, castings and forgings of all kinds—not only to the vessels 
built in the city, but to the vessels built at other locations, and to 
the repair shops of the Squadron at Mound City, Memphis, and 
Vicksburg. Much of the iron and many of the components that went 
into the gunboats and monitors built at Cincinnati, Mound City, 
St. Louis, and in other towns along the rivers, came originally from 
the western Pennsylvania area. The contributions of our area were 
as important as they were varied, but it would be next to impossible 
to measure this achievement in its relation to the final result. 
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By Donatp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


HE membership campaign has been rather successful to date. 

Approximately a thousand persons known to be interested in 
Pennsylvania history were solicited for membership during April 
and May. Well over one hundred new members were obtained. 
Since then a follow-up letter has been sent. Well established prac- 
tice indicates that such a second appeal is usually accompanied by 
further returns. Since the summer months are not conducive to 
attention to such matters, the membership drive will be slackened 
the next few months. Prior to the October meeting, it is planned 
to solicit the membership of all historical societies in the central 
Pennsylvania region, in so far as membership lists can be obtained. 
Membership lists of the S. A. R. and D. A. R. will be sought with 
a view to a canvass of the patriotic societies for Association mem- 
berships. Experience shows a strong interest in history upon the 
part of many persons not having any affiliation with historical or 
patriotic societies. How to reach these people is a major problem. 
Our present members could help by suggesting membership to any 
such persons they may know. 

Association finances have improved as a result of the returns 
from the membership campaign, but much of the money has been 
expended necessarily in financing this drive. Added financial strength 
for the Association will result when the second year’s dues are paid 
by the new members. However, we have paid for the membership 
literature and further increases in membership are definitely on the 
profit side of the ledger. That is one reason we intend to press the 
campaign with full vigor next September. 

Plans for the annual meeting at Carlisle are well in hand, with 
Drs. Miiton Flower and Whitfield Bell as co-chairmen of the pro- 
gram committee. The sessions will be held on October 21-22. A 
luncheon session will open the program on Friday, October 21, at 
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noon. Carlisle is centrally located, and it is felt a very good attend- 
ance can be assured for such a session. At 2:30 P.M. Friday, a 
unified discussion of Pennsylvania transportation, labor and in- 
dustry will be featured. A meeting of the Council will be held at 
four o’clock. An open house will be held from four to six by the 
Hamilton Library and Historical Association featuring Cumberland 
County arts, crafts, and printing. The annual dinner meeting will be 
followed by a presentation of American folk music by Frank War- 
ner, noted ballad collector and singer. The dinner speaker is tenta- 
tively scheduled as Revelle Brown, President of the Reading Com- 
pany, who will deliver an address on Moncure Robinson, perhaps 
America’s foremost railway engineering genius of the pre-Civil 
War era. This is in line with the Friday theme of transportation 
and industry. 

On Saturday morning the annual business meeting will be held 
at 9:30 A.M. At 10:30 A.M., the morning session will open and 
will be devoted to a round-table discussion of Pennsylvania’s con- 
tribution to the arts. Dr. Harold Dickson of the Department of 
Architecture at the Pennsylvania State College will preside. Art, 
literature, folklore and folk music will be stressed. Dr. Lyman 
Butterfield of Princeton University, assistant director of the Jeffer- 
son Papers project, will be the luncheon speaker on Saturday and 
will discuss his experiences in research and writing on Benjamin 
Rush. 

The customary tour of historical points of interest will occupy 
the remainder of Saturday afternoon. The Carlisle region is rich in 
history and the tour should be of unusual interest. All sessions will 
be held on the campus of Dickinson College. The central location 
should attract a larger attendance than usual. Especial attention 
will be given to publicity for the meeting throughout the area in 
both the press and before historical societies. Charles A. B. Heinze 


of Carlisle is chairman of the committee on local arrangements. 
—S.K. S. 


THE FEDERATION MEETING 


The forty-second annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies was held on Saturday, June 4, at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel in Harrisburg. Attendance was satisfactory, but some 
familiar faces were missing due to the pressure of other activities 
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at this time of the year. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hensyl, the president of 
the Federation, related that, although negotiations for the hotel 
were begun on the very day of the 1948 meeting, this was the 
earliest possible date that could be obtained. 

The morning session featured a panel discussion on “Building 
Historical Society Membership and Financing Society Activities,” 
over which Louis J. Heizmann, President of the Historical Society 
of Berks County, presided very capably. Participants in the panel 
included Henry J. Young, Director of the Historical Society of 
York County, Melville J. Boyer, Secretary of the Lehigh County 
Historical Society, and Allen S. Davison, Treasurer of the Edge- 
wood Historical Society. The profitable and practical discussion of 
the “bread-and-butter” aspects of a historical society’s existence 
developed a number of significant points. In building up the mem- 
bership, personal contacts, even “personal evangelism,” are most 
important, yet care must be exercised not to use high pressure 
methods to gain members who will have no permanent interest and 
drop out after a year or two. Something definite must be offered to 
members—programs, publications, outings, the prospect of support- 
ing a valuable public service, and the sentimental appeal of old- 
time associations. The maintenance of an active membership is, of 
course, the primary way of keeping a society’s finances in sound 
condition, but additional income for financing its activities may be 
found in the sale of publications, in genealogical reports—as is done 
in York County, and through county and municipal support. The 
services rendered by historical societies to communities make them 
a legitimate object for public support, as has been duly recognized 
by various laws. Dr. S. K. Stevens, the executive secretary of the 
Federation, has sent—and will again send—to all the member or- 
ganizations full details on the legislation permitting county and 
municipal appropriations to historical societies. 

At the luncheon session Dr. Stevens spoke on “Conserving 
Pennsylvania’s Historical Heritage,” particularly with regard to 
the microfilming program which he has been directing as State 
Historian for the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion. Through this program a vast quantity of scattered and irre- 
placeable papers and documents have been microfilmed and brought 
together in the Commission’s historical collections. Historical re- 
sources, once destroyed, can never be replaced. During the past two 
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years, the emphasis has been on the collection of Pennsylvania ma- 
terials from depositories outside the state, so that they would be 
available in Harrisburg. During the next two years more emphasis 
will be placed on the microfilming and preservation of significant 
records of state and local history which are in private hands, and 
may be either in danger of destruction or—at all events—unknown 
to the general body of historical scholarship. Dr. Stevens bespoke 
the support and co-operation of the historical societies and their 
members in locating such precious records of Pennsylvania’s great 
past. 

Dr. Fletcher Hodges, Curator of the Foster Hall Collection, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, addressed the afternoon session of the Federa- 
tion on “The Research Work of the Foster Hall Collection.” His 
interesting talk was illustrated with numerous lantern slides. 

At the business session, the officers were all re-elected for the en- 
suing year. Among the resolutions adopted was one commending 
“the broad and comprehensive program carried on by the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission for the microfilming 
... of the scattered historical resources of Pennsylvania, .. . ” and 
urging all the historical societies to co-operate in this program. An- 
other resolution again called attention to the urgent need for an 
Archives and History Building to provide better facilities for the 
conservation of Pennsylvania’s records and historical collections, 
and created a committee to present the case for such a building to 
the proper authorities. A third resolution dealt with the creation of 
a committee to plan the writing and publication of a comprehensive, 
many-volume history of Pennsylvania, similar to the existing his- 
tories of New York, Ohio and Illinois ; the Historical and Museum 
Commission was asked to take the lead in forming such a commit- 
tee on a state-wide basis. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


At the meeting of the Adams County Historical Society on April 
5, Mrs. Edith Beard Cannon, of the York County Historical So- 
ciety, and Mrs. Victor Duttera, of the local society, spoke on 
methods of genealogical study, and presented sample papers on 
genealogy. At the same meeting plans were announced for the his- 
torical aspects of the Adams County sesquicentennial celebration, 
by Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, chairman of the county history com- 
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mittee of the sesquicentennial committee. A brief general history 
is to be prepared in pamphlet or folder form, a series of articles 
on county history will appear in the Gettysburg Times throughout 
1950, a general history of Adams County for use in the schools will 
be written, and a historical map will be compiled. On May 3, the 
McClean papers, a recent donation to the society, were discussed 
by Miss Margaret McMillan, Mrs. Victor Duttera, and Dr. Robert 
Fortenbaugh; and on June 7, the society held a historical tour, 
with Mr. George Neely of Fairfield as narrator for the story of the 
beginnings of Fairfield and of Thaddeus Stevens’ iron mines at 
Iron Springs. 


The annual May Fete of the American Swedish Historical 
Museum was held on Saturday, May 14, and featured an interesting 
exhibition of weavings by Sara Mattsson Anliot. On April 28, the 
eastern division of the Junior Historians of Pennsylvania held their 
annual regional conference at the Museum, their program emphasiz- 
ing the contributions of minority groups to Pennsylvania. 


Louis J. Heizmann, President of the Historical Society of Berks 
County, has announced the appointment of George O. Bird as 
curator of the society, succeeding Dr. Arthur D. Graeff. Mr. Bird 
is a graduate of Pennsylvania State College, and has had graduate 
work in museum training at the Philadelphia Museum of Art and 
at New York University’s Institute of Fine Arts. 

At the public meeting of the Berks County society on May 13, 
A. Glenn Mower, Assistant Historian of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, spoke on “The Commonwealth’s 
Program for Placing Historical Markers.” Mr. Mower outlined 
the Commission’s plans for markers in cities such as Reading. 


During the summer, the Baker Mansion, home of the Blair 
County Historical Society, in Altoona, will be open to visitors Wed- 
nesday evenings from 6:30 to 9:30 and Saturday afternoons from 
one to five. The Mansion’s columns are being repaired and painted, 
and fire protection is being installed, for which purposes the city of 
Altoona contributed $600 to the society. During the ten days of the 
Altoona Centennial in August, the society will hold “open house” 
every day. 
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In February, Mrs. Fletcher Hodges addressed the Bradford 
County Historical Society, in Towanda, on “Stephen Foster’s 
School Days in Bradford County.” After her talk, Leo J. Wilt, 
president of the society, described the appearance of Towanda in 
Foster’s day, illustrating his remarks with lantern slides. 


The Bucks County Historical Society has made a number of 
improvements to the museum and grounds during the past year, it 
was reported by the president, Edward R. Barnsley, at the sixty- 
eighth annual meeting. The society has co-operated in the placing 
of thirty-five state historical markers in the county. Plans are being 
made for the re-issue of some of the late Dr. Henry Mercer’s papers, 
including “Ancient Carpenter’s Tools,” “The Dating of Old 
Houses,” and “The Origin of Log Houses in the United States.” 
New catalog cases have been installed in the library, and more li- 
brary equipment is needed. The society has gained twenty-three 
new members. 


At the March 15 meeting of the Chester County Historical So- 
ciety, West Chester, Stewart Huston spoke on the subject, “The 
Romance of the Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike.” C. A. 
Thomas gave an illustrated lecture on “Natural History and Nat- 
uralists of Chester County,” at the meeting of April 19. This was 
a preview of a book which Mr. Thomas is now writing. On May 17, 
Mrs. A. William Ball, Jr., presented an illustrated lecture on 
“America’s Williamsburg.” According to its annual report, the 
Chester County society received during the year ending April 30 
a total of 615 books and pamphlets, 3,500 manuscripts, 304 manu- 
script books, 41 maps and atlases, 769 museum objects, and many 
miscellaneous items. The society now has 946 members. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia, meeting on April 27, 
was addressed by Dr. Henry Butler Allen, secretary and executive 
vice president of the Franklin Institute. Dr. Allen spoke on the 
service of the Institute to the city, state and nation for the past 125 
years. The society made a series of Saturday excursions on April 
30, May 14, May 28, and June 25, to points of historical interest in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
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At its meeting on March 14, the Clinton County Historical So- 
ciety re-elected George F. Hess of Beech Creek as president of 
the society. Mr. Hess begins his seventeenth year in that office. 
Miss Mary H. Rohe was elected secretary, to replace Mrs. Fred- 
erick S. Pletcher, who retired after nine years’ service. The meeting 
featured a discussion summarizing the results of the search for the 
Pine Creek Declaration of Independence. 


Dean Thomas Huntington Chappell of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Cathedral, Harrisburg, reviewed the history of his denomination in 
Pennsylvania, at a recent meeting of the Historical Society of 
Dauphin County. 


The Delaware County Historical Society, in Chester, held a 
dinner on April 27. The program included addresses by Edward V. 
Streeper on Media’s anniversary, and by Paul J. Schieck on Leiper’s 
old railroad. 


The spring meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held on May 21, at Pennsbury Manor, the re-created country home 
of William Penn. The members toured the grounds and buildings, 
and saw the recently installed furnishings. A box supper at Fallsing- 
ton Meetinghouse followed the meeting. 


The meeting of the Historical Society of Frankford, on March 8, 
heard the story of old Bridesburg, as presented by Russell F. G. 
Bush. On April 12, a technicolor film, “Magazine Magic,” was 
presented through the courtesy of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
and at the May 10 meeting John C. Mendenhall spoke on the topic, 
“The Oxford Pike: the Beginning of an Old Road.” 


A detailed record of the second conference of historians held 
by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania on February 4 and 5, 
1949, is given in the April issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography. The subject of the conference was “Cur- 
rent Trends and Future Opportunities” in the field of American 
history. Thirty-five leading historians, representing the various 
phases of American history, took part in the sessions, of which 
three were closed and one was a public meeting. At the afternoon 
meeting on the first day, Richard H. Shryock presided and directed 
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general discussion on a paper by Thomas C. Cochran, “A Decade 
of American Histories.” Charles F. Jenkins, President of the 
Historical Society, was in the chair at the open meeting that eve- 
ning, when Frederick Lewis Allen delivered an address on “Social 
Changes of Our Time.” At the two meetings of the second day, 
when Conyers Read and Julian P. Boyd presided, papers by 
Richard H. Shryock, on “Promising Fields,” and by Louis B. 
Wright, on “The Relationship of the Historian and the Research 
Library,” were discussed. 


Recent meetings of the Keystonians, of Harrisburg, have featured 
talks by Attorneys Homer S. Kreider and William S. Middleton on 
the life of William Penn, and by Henry H. Eddy, State Records 
Officer, on the value of public records. 


The spring program of the Lancaster County Historical Society 
included “The Story of Dillerville,” by James I. Pyle, on March 4; 
an essay on Lancaster County agricultural fairs and an underground 
station in Drumore township by I. C. Arnold, Esq., on April 1; 
and an account of Dan Minnich, early American clown, by Miss 
Clara F. Minnich, on May 6. 


At the January 21 meeting of the Lehigh County Historical So- 
ciety, Norman B. Wilkinson, Assistant State Historian, Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, spoke on the topic, 
“Grass Roots History.” Mr. Wilkinson explained the importance 
of local history in giving perspective to the larger fields, and out- 
lined possible projects for local historical activity. He also related 
the work done by the Commission to encourage study in this field. 
At the same meeting, Oswell J. Seip, a member who has violin- 
making as a hobby, presented a violin made of Lehigh County wood. 
On May 28, Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace addressed the society on “The 
Muhlenbergs and the Revolution.” 


Preliminary plans have been made for the establishment of a 
Lower Merion Township Historical Society, by a meeting of inter- 
ested people in Ardmore. Dr. Edward Snow, principal of the 
Ardmore Junior High School, was made chairman of the com- 
mittee set up for this purpose. 
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The Lycoming Historical Society elected officers at its meeting 
of March 17. Ferd W. Coleman was re-elected president. Other 
officers are Paul C. Gilmore, first vice president, Lewis W. Bluemle, 
second vice president, Hubert H. Russell, third vice president, 
Harold W. Brown, treasurer, and C. S. Coryell, secretary. Dr. 
Lewis A. Theiss delivered an address, “Tell-tale Murmurs of the 
Forest,” regarding the journal of Captain John Hays, 1760. 


The centennial of the first railroad transportation in Mifflin 
County will be the theme of the fall and winter program of the 
Mifflin County Historical Society. The society is preparing to pub- 
lish a pamphlet history of the Mifflin County schools, written by 
Elmer E. Sipe, County Superintendent of Schools. The annual 
county historical examination, based on the historical articles pub- 
lished in the Lewistown Sentinel during the year, was taken by 
more than 250 high school students on May 3. Cash prizes and 
certificates of merit were presented to the winners from each school. 
Kishacoquillas Chapter of the D.A.R. was co-sponsor of the contest. 


The Mercer County Historical Society met Saturday. afternoon, 
April 16, in the Little Theatre at Grove City College. William A. 
Hunter, Senior Archivist of the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission, presented his paper on “Mercer County Roads 
and the State Archives.” This material was developed from maps 
of early Mercer County roads in the State Archives, from which, 
Mr. Hunter said, the necessary data could be supplied for a history 
of local communications in the early nineteenth century. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County met on April 30, 
at the society’s building in Norristown. The two winners of the 
society’s annual high school prize essay contest read their winning 
essays. The principal speaker was E. S. Gerhard, of Germantown, 
whose topic was “Seeing Ourselves as Others Saw Us, a Hundred 
Years Ago.” This talk was based on a study of the journals and 
memoirs of European travelers who visited southeastern Penn- 
sylvania a century ago. 


Miss Rebecca Gross addressed the Muncy Historical Society 
meeting of March 11, presenting recollections of Black Hole valley. 
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Miss Gross is editor of the Lock Haven Express, and a member of 
the Clinton County Historical Society. 


The spring meeting of the Northampton County Historical So- 
ciety was held on June 4, at Christ Lutheran Church, Easton. 
Charles C. Stoddard, of the Staten Island Historical Society, spoke 
on the work of the Staten Island Historical Foundation. After the 
meeting, the members inspected the recently improved Historical 
Building, which has just been papered, painted and re-arranged. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Junto, of Washington, D. C., had 
an interesting series of programs during the first half of the year. 
On January 14, Dr. Harry F. Weber, Director of Korean Colleges 
and Universities, presented parallels and contrasts between the 
preservation of local history in Pennsylvania and Korea. On Feb- 
ruary 11, Dr. Paul W. Pritchard, Historian, Army Chemical Corps, 
spoke on the life of William B. Wilson, first U. S. Secretary of 
Labor, A Pennsylvanian ; and on March 11, Col. Calvin I. Kephart, 
Trail Examiner, Interstate Commerce Commission, spoke on the 
life of the Pennsylvania scientist, Dr. Joseph Leidy. The opportuni- 
ties for research in German state archives on materials relating to 
Pennsylvania history were outlined at the meeting of April 8, by 
Dr. Ernest M. Posner, Director, School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs, the American University. At the dinner meeting 
on May 13, Dr. Philip M. Hamer, Director of Records Control, the 
National Archives, gave an address on Pennsylvania and the South 
in the Revolution, and on June 10, Milton Rubincam, president of 
the Junto, presented a paper on “Pennsylvania’s Influence on 
Canada.” 


The annual meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society was held 
on May 23, in the Science Library of the Hill School. The program 
feature was a special exhibit of the Gimbel Art Exhibit, “Pennsyl- 
vania as Artists See It,” with commentary by Miss Alice Merriam. 
Election of officers and directors was held. 


The Snyder County Historical Society celebrated its Fiftieth 
Anniversary with a dinner meeting for members and friends, on 
May 12. 
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The annual meeting of the Susquehanna County Historical So- 
ciety and Free Library Association was held on February 19. The 
Revolutionary War uniform of an early settler, Captain Hinds, was 
formally presented to the society by Dana A. Watrous. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, meeting on 
March 27, was addressed by Reverend James L. Kelso, of the 
faculty of Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, on the history 
of the Presbyterian seminaries in the Pittsburgh. area; and by 
Robert D. Christie, whose talk dealt with the expansion of Pitts- 
burgh, 1866-1874. At the meeting on April 26, the program in- 
cluded an illustrated talk on early Pittsburgh by Miss Catherine 
R. Miller and a paper on the California gold rush of 1849 by Rev- 
erend Thomas J. Bigham. Recently an auxiliary to the society was 
formed at a meeting of women’s club representatives. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings, founded 
in 1947 as a permanent non-profit organization to promote and 
amplify work for historic preservation, has formulated plans for a 
National Trust for Historic Preservation in the United States, 
along the lines of the similar organization in Great Britain. The 
council also proposes to further the completion of a National In- 
ventory of Historic Sites and Buildings, and to inaugurate a pro- 
gram of Registered National Landmarks. Among the sponsoring 
organizations are the American Association for State and Local 
History, the American Historical Association, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission. 


In March, 1949, the Joint State Government Commission issued 
a “Catalog of Historical Buildings, Sites and Remains in Pennsyl- 
vania,” prepared in accordance with a Joint Resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1947. The Commission created a subcommittee 
and appointed a committee of advisers headed by Judge Edwin O. 
Lewis, of Philadelphia, both of which worked in collaboration with 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission to survey 
and prepare a list of the historical buildings and sites which are of 
distinctive significance and value to the history or archaeology of 
the Commonwealth. Copies of the catalog have been sent to all the 
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historical societies in the state. The Joint State Government Com- 
mission as the continuing agency for the development of facts and 
recommendations for the use of the General Assembly is expected 
to continue this survey during the next two years. 


The site of the office of Thomas Jefferson as the first U. S. Sec- 
retary of State, 1790-1793, has been marked by a suitable memorial 
at the main Market Street entrance of Strawbridge and Clothier in 
Philadelphia. The dedicatory ceremonies were attended by Governor 
and Mrs. James H. Duff, and Mayor Bernard Samuel spoke on 
“Historic Philadelphia.” The memorial, designed by William E. 
Sparks, is of gold-leafed black marble, with a pedestal of cream- 
colored Hauteville marble. A medallion of Jefferson, in white 
Vermont marble, executed by Walker Hancock, and bas-relief 
ornaments by Louis Milione, complete the monument. 


On May 25, Governor James H. Duff signed the contract be- 
tween Philadelphia and the Commonwealth opening the way for 
the construction and development of the “North Mall,” the multi- 
million-dollar State Park approach to the Independence Hall group 
of historic buildings. The agreement gives the state authority to 
acquire lands for the development of a “great square, or plaza,” to 
the north of Independence Square, from Chestnut Street to Race 
Street, and from Fifth Street to Sixth Street. This is the state’s 
share in the program to beautify and improve the Independence 
Hall area and to provide a proper setting for the nation’s most 
historic buildings. 


A leading Scranton bank has recently celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary by the publication of « History of the West Side Bank 
of Scranton, Pa., 1874-1949, by Thomas F. Murphy. Mr. Murphy, 
a director of the bank, and associate editor of The Scranton Times, 
is also President of the Lackawanna County Historical Society and 
a member of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion. This pamphlet history covers not only the story of the bank 
and of its operations, but also the history of the community which 
it serves. The evolution of the Mechanics and Miners Co-operative 
Loan Association into a modern bank is an interesting example of 
institutional development. 
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Members of the Association must have noted with pleasure that 
Dr. Roy F. Nichols, of the University of Pennsylvania, was awarded 
this year’s Pulitzer Prize in History for his work, The Disruption 
of American Democracy. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has 
scheduled a number of significant publications for the ensuing year. 
Harry M. Tinkcom’s Republicans and Federalists in Pennsylvania, 
1790-1801, to appear in the early fall, continues the studies in polit- 
ical history which began with Dr. Brunhouse’s Counter-Revolution 
in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790. A Guide to the Published Archives of 
Pennsylvania, by Henry H. Eddy, State Records Officer, will pro- 
vide a finding list for the Colonial Records and the various series 
of the Pennsylvania Archives, together with a history of their pub- 
lication and a critical analysis. The History of Pennsylvania Agri- 
culture to 1840, by Dr. Stevenson W. Fletcher, Dean Emeritus of 
the School of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College, will fill a 
long-felt need for an account of agrarian life in the state. Pitts- 
burgh’s Commercial Development to 1850, by Catherine Lee Reiser, 
is another economic study scheduled for publication, while the 
Building of Perry’s Fleet at Lake Erie, by Max Rosenberg, is an 
expansion of a paper read at the last meeting of the Association. 

A major research and publication venture of the Commission is 
also nearing completion. The Papers of Henry Bouquet, edited by 
S. K. Stevens, Donald H. Kent, and Autumn L. Leonard, will begin 
to appear in printed form early next spring, when the volume of 
“The Forbes Campaign” will be published. The manuscript of this 
volume is already available on microfilm for loan or purchase at cost. 


The New York State Historical Association will offer the second 
of its annual Seminars on American Culture, July 5-15, at its 
museums, Fenimore House and The Farmers’ Museum, in Coop- 
erstown, New York. Such topics as the creative uses of history, 
early American crafts, history in the library, American folklore and 
folkart, the restoration and use of historic buildings, problems of 
history museum interpretation, the cultural history of New York, 
and the writing of local history, will be discussed under distin- 
guished leaders in the several fields. 
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In the summer of 1946 the Library of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege received some 20,000 pieces of personal correspondence relat- 
ing to the life of James Addams Beaver, Governor of Pennsylvania 
from 1887 to 1891. This collection, consisting almost entirely of 
letters sent to Mr. Beaver, has been repaired, organized and 
indexed, and the papers are now available for use by scholars. The 
Library has prepared a narrative description of the contents of each 
of the eleven sections into which the collection has been divided, 
as well as an alphabetical index of the names of all correspondents, 
which is keyed to the collection. The Beaver papers help to fill a 
gap in the source materials of American history—the political his- 
tory of Pennsylvania from 1870-1900. The manuscripts throw light 
on political practices and party finance from the precinct level up- 
wards, they add details to the record of the Cameron-Quay-Penrose 
organization, they contain interesting material on labor, they amplify 
the stories of the Independent Republican and Prohibition parties, 
and they offer representative case material on American business 
enterprise of the late nineteenth century. Those interested in more 
detailed information regarding the contents of the Beaver papers 
may write to the Librarian of the Pennsylvania State College. 


Under a co-operative agreement between the Archives of the 
Seminary of Quebec and the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, the papers of Contrecoeur and Marin are to be tran- 
scribed and edited for publication. The original letters and papers 
of the French commanders in western Pennsylvania, 1753-1755, 
are in the Seminary Archives, but have been microfilmed for safe- 
keeping and in order to conduct research work on the material 
simultaneously in Harrisburg and Quebec. In the papers of the two 
commanders are reports from the officers commanding the various 
forts, from French agents among the Indians, and from the quarter- 
master or supply department. There are many letters of instruction 
and advice from Marquis Duquesne, Governor-General of New 
France, and from Bigot, the Intendant or fiscal head. There are 
letters dealing with Washington’s mission to Fort Le Boeuf, with 
the Fort Necessity campaign, with Braddock’s defeat, with the 
treatment of Pennsylvania traders, and with raids on the Pennsyl- 
vania frontier. The journal of Coulon de Villiers for his campaign 
against Washington in 1754, and a contemporary French transla- 
tion of Washington’s “lost” journal of 1754 are of special impor- 
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tance. Use of the material is restricted to the staffs of the two co- 
operating institutions until the papers have been published. The 
French edition is to be published in Quebec within two years. 


The 140-year-old Conestoga Wagon owned by Franklin and 
Marshall College was designated at Washington as the official 
symbol of the new Savings Bond drive, by U. S. Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder. Such use of a typically Pennsylvania 
symbol may indicate a growing awareness of the significance of 
Pennsylvania culture in the life of the nation. 


The May, 1949, bulletin of the American Association for State 
and Local Histery is a sprightly and delightful essay, “Writing 
Local History Articles,” by Dr. Marvin W. Schlegel, formerly as- 
sistant state historian of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission and now assistant professor of history at State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, Virginia. 


Charles M. Ewing, Curator of Archives at Washington and 
Jefferson College since 1947, has built up what may well be re- 
garded as a model college archives. His first step was to gather 
together valuable documents from various offices on the campus, 
together with unusually valuable rare books from the library. Fire- 
proof filing cases were obtained for the proper care of the documents 
and books. Among the many interesting and significant items 
gathered by his survey were all five of the original charters for the 
various institutions combined in the present college, and the minutes 
of the Board of Trustees from 1787 to the present day. Other docu- 
ments are the deed for the first campus, 1792, pages from Reverend 
John McMillan’s collection book with contributors’ signatures and 
amount given, and material on a council of war at Catfish Camp 
(Washington) in 1777. The Crumrine Papers, donated by Dr. 
Boyd Crumrine Patterson in 1948, make up another extensive col- 
lection which is being catalogued and filed. An exhibit entitled 
“Your College in Document,” has been prepared to show the com- 
plete evolution of W. and J. College. 


The famous Ephrata Cloister press, thought to have been the 
third in America and to have been installed in 1742 or 1743, was 
recently returned to the Cloister on loan from the Historical Society 
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of Pennsylvania. For several years the press was on display in the 
graphic arts section of the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, but 
was returned to the Historical Society, so that it could be placed 
in the most appropriate setting—the place where it was built and 
operated. It is displayed in the Saal. 


The Beaver Falls Historical Commission has placed a bronze 
plaque to mark the site of a historic “little red schoolhouse” in 
that city, and is opening a relic room on the second floor of the 
Carnegie Library. Here a large number of items recalling the early 
history of the community, donated by various residents, have been 
displayed. The commission is made up of the mayor, the super- 
intendent of schools, the president of Geneva College, the head of 
the library, and eight other members elected at large. 


Many Pennsylvania communities are making plans for centennial 
or sesquicentennial celebrations in the near future. Among them are 
Altoona, West Chester, Sandy Lake, Sharpsville, and Phoenix- 
ville. All these celebrations will feature, in greater or lesser degree, 
the historical development of the communities. The participation of 
the Blair County Historical Society in the Altoona centennial has 
already been mentioned. 


The 158th anniversary of the birth of James Buchanan, the only 
Pennsylvanian to become President of the United States, was com- 
memorated in Lancaster on April 23. Dr. S. K. Stevens, State His- 
torian, was the principal speaker at a simple graveyard ceremony 
in Woodward Hill cemetery. Sponsors of the celebration included 
the Lancaster American Legion and Union Fire Company No. 1, 
in which Buchanan once served. Another recent event connected 
with Buchanan’s memory was the formal opening of Wheatland, 
the Buchanan homestead, on May 8. 


The Secretary of the Association needs additional copies of 
Nos. 1 and 2, Volume XII (January and April 1945) of Penn- 
SYLVANIA History to complete sets now ordered. Anyone who 
can supply these will confer a favor on the Association and upon 
some library which wishes complete files. The regular price of 50 
cents will be paid. Please communicate with Dr. Philip S. Klein, 
State College, Pa. 
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EpiTep By J. ORIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


Foundations of the Public Library: The Origins of the Public Library 
Movement in New England, 1629-1855. By Jesse H. Shera. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 308. $5.00.) 


We Americans are supposed to have been traditionally distrustful of any- 
thing that smacked of the “welfare state.” Under what circumstances, then, 
did we come to nourish the idea that it is the responsibility of local govern- 
ment to provide its citizens upon demand and for a limited period with copies 
of The Big Fisherman or Point of No Return? This is the question which 
Mr. Shera sets out to answer as he traces the growth of the public library 
idea in New England from the little collection of theological works which 
accompanied a shipload of Salem settlers in 1629 to the Boston Public Li- 
brary, opened to the citizenry just two and a quarter centuries later. 

The patron of the earliest public library in Boston turns out to have been 
that egregious profiteer Robert Keayne, who left money in 1656 to build a 
Town House containing a library. Private philanthropy was responsible for 
the establishment of a number of other town libraries before the middle of 
the eighteenth century, notably the Redwood Library in Newport. 

The real impetus came with the vogue of the “social library” (familiar 
to students of Pennsylvania history as the “library company”), which lasted 
from the middle of the eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Incidentally, Mr. Shera questions Benjamin Franklin’s claim that the Library 
Company of Philadelphia was “the mother of all North American subscrip- 
tion libraries,” for he knows of no evidence that it had any influence on the 
social libraries founded in Connecticut in the 1730's. 

He discusses the rise of the circulating or rental library, which first ap- 
peared in Boston in 1765. Rental libraries then as now tended to specialize 
in fiction for women readers. One notes what may have been the origin of 
a significant recent bibliothecal tendency in the fact that one Thomas Porter 
of Salem conducted a circulating library in connection with “a fountain of 
soda water which cools the blood, restores appetite and exhilarates the system 
without intoxication.” Perhaps he prescribed his soda water for readers 
whose blood was overheated by the novels of seduction and horror which he 
purveyed. 

The public library in the modern sense, Mr. Shera finds, was born in 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 1833, when tax money was first used to 
establish and maintain a collection of books for the people of the town. It 
was, however, with the creation of the Boston Public Library (opened in 
1854) that the public library movement might be said to have “arrived.” 
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Mr. Shera serves notice in his Introduction that he is committed to the 
principle that “the origins of any social agency must be sought in the internal 
constitution of the social milieu.” In consequence, we are treated to a great 
variety of “social forces,” “economic backgrounds,” “cultural relationships,” 
“causal factors,” and the like. Despite his addiction to this kind of jargon, 
the author, to give him due credit, manages to bring in a great amount of 
relevant historical information which helps to explain the emergence of the 
public library in New England. 

My only serious quarrel is with his consistent tendency to underrate the 
significance of the Puritan tradition among his “causal factors.” In general, 
he regards Puritanism as something which inhibited the development of New 
England’s culture—an iceberg which had to be melted before anything of 
value in the realm of the spirit could flourish. One might have expected to 
encounter this view twenty-five years ago, but hardly in a contemporary 
scholar so widely read in the primary and secondary materials on New Eng- 
land culture as Mr. Shera shows himself to be. Towards the end of his book, 
to be sure, he somewhat grudgingly acknowledges that “the position of pre- 
eminence attained by Puritan intellectualism in the American cultural heritage 
is clear,” but the second half of this sentence—‘“and the early public li- 
braries, as shaped by their coeval culture, could scarcely have escaped the 
influence of the church” (p. 240)—seems a curiously oblique and inadequate 
appraisal of what was surely a major source of the distinctive New England 
tradition of literacy and bookishness. 

With this single qualification I recommend this book to anyone interested 
in the growth of the instrumentalities of American cultural life. 

Friends Historical Library FRrepericK B. ToLies 
of Swarthmore College 


Valley Views of Northeastern Pennsylvania: Reproductions of Early Prints 
and Paintings of the Wyoming and Other Valleys of the Susquehanna, 
Lehigh, Delaware, and Lackawanna Rivers, together with a Descriptive 
List of the Plates. By Gilbert S. McClintock. (Wilkes-Barre: The 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 1948. Pp. 46 + 106 plates. 
[For sale by the Laurel Book Service, 33 W. 3rd Street, Hazleton, Pa.] 
$10.00.) 


This delightful book is composed of the following parts: acknowledgments 
in a ten-page introduction by the compiler; a reproduction in color of a 
painting of Wilkes-Barre and vicinity, the work of an unknown artist about 
1845; a section in which the plates are identified and their provenance given; 
an index; and finally, the 106 plates themselves, in black and white. 

The first thirty-four reproductions depict early scenes in the Wyoming 
Valley, including several of the massacre. One of the latter, entitled “Disastre 
de Vioming” (Plate 15), is a French version of the catastrophe. Those 
interested in the history of the coal industry in the Valley will find some 
pictures of significance in this section. No. 23, for instance, shows an early 
coal mine of 1808. 
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For those of us who live near the historic forks of the Susquehanna River, 
the plates beginning with No. 35 are most appealing. The compiler uses some 
of the famous Bartlett drawings in this section. I have had several Bartletts 
—in color—hanging in my home for a number of years. No. 49, called “View 
of Northumberland,” shows up pretty well in black and white, but it is 
much better in color, the form in which I have it. Bartlett’s “View of the 
Susquehanna,” which pictures the three-cornered island above Owego, has 
been copied by others (Nos. 41 and 42). I wish the compiler might have 
found room for Bartlett’s striking “View on the Susquehanna, at Liverpool.” 

Especially noteworthy is No. 45, which is the only contemporary picture 
of Azilum. It was done by Comte de Colbert-Maulevrier and is from the 
collection of Comte Paul de Leusse, Paris. The drawing, entitled ‘“North- 
umberland et Sunbury au Confluent des 2 branches de la Susquehannah” 
(No. 47), done in 1798, comes from the same hand and the same collection. 

Residents of the Lehigh Valley will enjoy No. 61 and others following it, 
which show how coal was brought down from the mountain back of Mauch 
Chunk. Denizens of Bethlehem will welcome the early views of their town. 
The Delaware Water Gap is represented in a number of pictures, all inter- 
esting. George Inness’s troubles with the president of the Delaware and 
Lackawanna Railroad should be read in connection with No. 106. 

All in all, this is a wonderful book. I recommend it without reservation. 
Susquehanna University Wri A. Russ, Jr. 


The First Frontier. By R. V. Coleman. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1948. Pp. xiii, 440. $3.75.) 


The earliest history of the New World, with all the great literature of 
discovery and exploration, used to be the favorite theme of American his- 
torians, and for many years was the most familiar part of our national 
folk-lore. In the past half-century, however, the scope of American studies 
has so broadened, and so many new materials have confronted the historian, 
that the exhilarating adventure of European peoples which first opened the 
fringes of this continent has become a neglected rather than the most familiar 
part of our story. Indeed, as Dr. Carl Bridenbaugh has so frequently pointed 
out, colonial history is now relegated to a minor place in our studies, and in 
many colleges is entirely disregarded. 

That is why the materials of this book will seem a simple retelling of an 
old, familiar tale to a few of the readers of this quarterly, but for the vast 
majority will contain much that seems fresh and new. 

R. V. Coleman is a distinguished editor and publisher, skilled in history. 
To him belongs much of the credit for the great DAB; he has been co-editor 
of the Dictionary of American History, the Atlas of American History, and 
the Album of American History. He is a clever writer, who knows what the 
needs of the largest reading public are; he likewise has the touch of scholar- 
ship. To the teacher looking for agreeable and stimulating collateral assign- 
ments, no recent book on America of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
will be more apt. 

The First Frontier is designed to be “the inside story of how this country 
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began . . . why the first settlers came, what sort of people they were, how 
they made their livings, how they behaved, what they thought about.” 
Briefly and incisively, with literary skill and from the best sources, Coleman 
describes the Indian natives of the continent, the first voyages of the 
Spaniards, British, French, Dutch, and Swedish enterprises, and social life 
in the seaboard commonwealths. His eye for color, his skill in biographical 
sketches, his sense of adventure and of steady movement, all give his pages 
an appeal which few other short general books in colonial history have. 
There are weaknesses, of course. Coleman is writing social history, not 
economic or political. His emphases are distributed unevenly. He is also 
covering a very large canvas, and in spots his picture is a mere sketch. But 
the whole impression is vivid, authentic, entertaining. His story stops with 
the Restoration in 1660; consequently neither Penn nor Pennsylvania ap- 
pears; but chapters on “The Tobacco Colonies,” “The Puritan Colonies,” 
and on the Restoration are fresh and surprisingly original. Abundant il- 
lustrations are well-chosen and helpful. Students accustomed to monographic 
style will find Mr. Coleman’s refreshing prose a welcome relief. 
The Free Library of Philadelphia J. H. Powetr 


The Story of Snyder County [Pa.]. By George F. Dunkelberger (Selins- 
grove, Pa.: Snyder County Historical Society, 1948. Pp. xviii, 982. $8.00.) 


The history of a county should be written in a large setting rather than in 
a strictly local one, and by a person having wide experience. It should be 
accurate so that researchers and others can depend on it. A number of the 
histories of counties in Pennsylvania and its neighboring states have been 
prepared hastily and have been issued as commercial ventures. Many others 
have been compiled by persons who labored diligently in their writing but 
within rather narrow horizons. 

The present book was in the making over a period of approximately eight 
years, and was issued as a public service. It was prepared with painstaking 
care by Dr. Dunkelberger, who is not only a native of Snyder County and 
a long-time resident therein, but a mature scholar as well. From 1926 to 1946 
he was professor of education and psychology in Susquehanna University, at 
Selinsgrove, and from 1926 to 1937 he was dean of that university. The 
volume fills a gap, for it is the only book devoted entirely to an over-all 
picture of Snyder County, which is situated in central Pennsylvania and 
inhabited largely by Pennsylvania Germans. 

The book gives considerable evidence of the large setting, such, for in- 
stance, as the opening chapter, which deals with Governor Simon Snyder, 
the man for whom the county was named, chapter seven entitled “The In- 
dians of Pennsylvania and of the Susquehanna Valley,” chapter eight en- 
titled “Conrad Weiser and the Indian Chief Shikellamy,” chapter nine en- 
titled “Indian Troubles within the Territory now Snyder County and the 
Adjacent Areas,” and those portions of chapter ten which are devoted to the 
prevailing population of the county, the Pennsylvania Germans. (See pages 
249-256, dealing with the Pennsylvania German dialect, and pages 259-271. 
dealing with the characteristics of the Pennsylvania Germans.) 
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This book contains a vast amount of detailed information concerning eco- 
nomic development, political life, and the social customs of the people from 
the time of the pioneers to recent years. Thirty-nine illustrations include 
maps, portraits of prominent men, and pictures of early houses, courthouses, 
schoolhouses, churches, and bridges. The lack of an index impairs the value 
of the book as a work of reference. 

Fortunately, the “current biography” feature, which occupies a large por- 
tion of quite a number of the county histories of Pennsylvania and of other 
states and which is used to promote sales, is not found in the present work. 

The preface leads one to infer that much of the information in the book 
was obtained through interviews with many people in all parts of the county, 
from records at the courthouses at Middleburg, Lewisburg, Sunbury, and 
Harrisburg, from state officials at Harrisburg, and from Snyder County 
newspapers. The book does not bristle with footnotes, or with citations in 
the text, referring to the specific sources from which the information‘ was 
drawn. This lack may have been intentional, for the purpose of making the 
work more interesting than otherwise for the general reader. Some persons 
would prefer many more citations of sources than are given, but they will 
have little if any reason to believe that the statements in the book are un- 
supported by fact. 

At the end of each of twenty of the thirty-six chapters there is a section 
entitled “Selected Readings” which includes from two to thirty titles cited 
in extremely brief form and without page references. 

Parts of this book are likely to be of interest to a few persons who have 
never lived in Snyder County. Among these are the sections dealing with 
“trolley” and bus transportation between Selinsgrove and Sunbury (pp. 481- 
488) and those dealing with the suit for damages resulting from a railroad 
accident at Kreamer (pp. 591-596). 

The book definitely should be added to any general collection on the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania and to every collection on the history of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans. 

U. S. Department of Justice Homer T. ROSENBERGER 


The Pollsters: Public Opinion, Politics, and Democratic Leadership. By 
Lindsay Rogers. (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1949. Pp. xi, 239. $2.75.) 


In this lively little book Professor Rogers takes apart “The New Science 
of Public Opinion Measurement,” and finds that it is neither a science nor a 
method of measuring public opinion. The pollsters, it appears, have never 
attempted to define what it is they are measuring, nor have they articulated 
their “premises as to the nature of the political society in which public opin- 
ion should be the ruler.’ They mistake the American constitutional system 
for a town-meeting government. They assume that majority rule should 
operate automatically, and that offhand answers of a selected sample of 
people add up to public opinion. “For the pollsters to maintain that per- 
centage of ‘yeses,’ ‘noes,’ ‘no opinion,’ ‘never heard of it,’ disclose public 
opinion on [matters] to which many respondents may not have given a 
moment’s thought . . . is to advertise a mouthwash as a cure for anemia.” 
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But Rogers does not condemn all polls. Properly used, he sees them serving 
many useful purposes. It is the exaggerated claims and the boasts of the 
pollsters which he explodes with biting demonstrations. The answers from 
a representative sample on preferring beer in cans or in bottles, or kitchen 
soap in flakes or cakes, can be relied upon. Polls on a variety of questions 
have become a new kind of newspaper reporting which gives the reading 
public new data that may be worth analysis. Even public administrators have 
found polls of value in guiding policies and in choosing methods of putting 
them into effect. But when it is suggested that polls “may reflect the wishes 
of the electorate more faithfully than elections,” that they might “implement 
democracy scientifically,” or that they “count the public pulse,” then, accord- 
ing to Rogers, the $100,000,000 polling business is misbranding its products. 

Although the book is severely critical, and occasionally labors its points, 
it is constructive; it informs while it criticizes. It contrasts polling, for 
example, with the methods of a British organization known as “Mass Ob- 
servation.” This deals with private opinions rather than “opinion,” and in- 
forms rather than measures. Those who conduct polls are dependent on 
answers given to strange interviewers; what people say to friends, to their 
wives, to themselves, may be quite different. “In the mind is the private 
thought, on the tongue public statements.” What people say they will do, or 
think they will do, is not necessarily what they actually will do. 

An illuminating chapter discusses the nature of public opinion and makes 
plain why public opinion can not be measured by the pollsters’ methods, if at 
all. How can the intensity of feeling, the determination of minorities whose 
opinions often come to prevail, be measured? If a majority prefers coffee 
to tea, is that knowledge public opinion? Can the method of adding up 
“yeses” and “noes” measure attitudes of groups of people toward political 
and social issues? Do answers to questions without discussion of issues make 
real opinions? And, in making up public opinion, how many uninformed 
answers are equal to an answer of one informed leader and advocate? 

Finally, there is a notable discussion of origins and characteristics of popu- 
lar government, of functions of public representatives in relation to constitu- 
encies, and of the part that leadership and discussion play in making public 
opinion and determining action by democratic states. Emphasizing the basic 
issues of freedom and government which the pollster business bypasses, the 
author points out that it may do more harm than misbranding. And it is 
quite unable to give any guidance to modern democracies in dealing with the 
threatening problems that now face them. The book is no mere critique of 
polling. It is also a popular, though scholarly, restatement of the funda- 
mentals of popular government. 

Washington, D. C. WitiaM M. LEIsErRson 


The Movement to Americanise the Immigrant. By Edward George Hartmann. 
[Columbia University, Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
No. 545.] (New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 333. $4.00.) 


The problem of the immigrant in America has produced many and varied 
responses in this country—nativism, bigotry and intolerance in the first part 
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of the nineteenth century, economic exploitation in the second half, attended 
by a realization of the dangers of an immigrant flood, and finally the attempt 
at assimilation—the “melting pot”—of the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries. In this latter phase came the Americanization movement. Social 
workers realized the plight of the foreign-born, political reformers found him 
a problem child, industry and labor considered him under some conditions a 
liability. He had to be assimilated. 

The social and educational movement to assist this process soon received 
powerful allies. Patriotic societies feared for the safety of the country; con- 
servative groups were concerned over the infiltration of foreign radicalism; 
all were alarmed lest a lower standard of living and illiteracy prevent as- 
similation. Then came World War I. The foreign-born naturally showed a 
sympathy for the homeland, and thus led the patriot to doubt the loyalty of 
the so-called “hyphenated American.” With our entrance into the war, how- 
ever, Americanization became a patriotic crusade, a morale-building program 
for prosecuting the war, and an attack on divided loyalties. Foreign-born 
citizens were praised for their virtues in support of the “Great Crusade,” but 
their lapses were thrown into high light. Illiteracy as revealed by tests given 
to drafted men was shockingly high. There was thus disclosed an even 
greater need for teaching the English language than many had thought. 

Postwar hysteria, 1918-1821, brought out a new phase of the Americaniza- 
tion movement. Bolsheviks and I.W.W.’s aroused new fears and intensified 
the drives, which sometimes became vicious—attacks were made on “teaching 
an enemy language”; foreign cultures were impugned; and some of the im- 
migrants likened Americanization to the “Prussianizing” or “Magyarizing” 
of minorities in the old world. But this hysteria subsided as the “Red Scare” 
passed. 

The Americanization movement is described by Dr. Hartman with meticu- 
lous detail regarding organizations, committees, legislation (municipal, state, 
and national), publications, and educational programs. Since these were fre- 
quently similar, the recital is somewhat tedious. But it is an important record 
and it is ably presented. It discloses American idealism, educational progress, 
and experiment, as well as the “movement” which often gets out of hand. In 
retrospect it holds much of value for the educator and the social scientist. The 
author concludes that the movement, “Idealistic in tone, nationalistic in goal, 
patriotic in expression, .. . takes its place alongside those other crusades of 
the past, abolitionism, woman’s suffrage, civil service reform and universal 
education.” 


Albright College Mitton W. HamILtTon 


Sons of Science: The Story of the Smithsonian Institution and its Leaders. 


By Paul H. Oehser. (New York: Henry Schuman [1949]. Pp. xvii, 
220. $4.00.) 


This book is the seventh in the series, The Life of Science. It consists of 
biographies of the original benefactor, of the five secretaries whose services 
have been completed, and of others coiimected with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in various capacities, as Powell, Ridgway, Goode, and the present secre- 
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tary. Through these sketches one learns of the genesis and development of 
the Institution and the various aspects of its organization and work, and of 
the particular contributions each person made, before and during his service 
with the Institution, to scientific knowledge and practice. There is some at- 
tempt to humanize the men, in brief detached studies of character and per- 
sonality ; and something is conveyed of the spirit of scientific inquiry and of 
the optimistic devotion to “progress” through science, which was so large a 
part of the intellectual atmosphere of the past century. 

Inquiries into the motives of James Smithson and into the Smithsonian- 
Wright brothers controversy leave the impression that final determination is 
impossible. Justification is provided for the Federal subsidies to the Smith- 
sonian and to related agencies of scientific character. There is abundant evi- 
dence of honest and adequate fulfilment of the unusual words and intentions 
of the founder, who sought a means to the “increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men.” There are excellent photographic illustrations; a chro- 
nology of events; a selected bibliography; and an index. The author intro- 
duces occasional specimens of his verse. 

Pennsylvanians will be interested in the life and work of the second 
secretary, Spencer Fullerton Baird, whose ornithological studies began in 
and around Carlisle and Dickinson College. 

There is no better book on the Smithsonian Institution and its personnel. 
Without derogation of the genuine values of the book, it may be observed 
that it is not particularly successful in achieving what Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Sr., desired: namely, a treatment of “science as an aspect of the operation of 
historical forces and conditions.” In fact, and in humanizing the leading 
figures of science, much remains to be done. These tasks seem peculiarly 
difficult, and no one yet has met the requirements satisfactorily. 

The James Milliken University Daniet J. GAGE 


John Singleton Copley. By James Thomas Flexner. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1948. Pp. xv, 139. Illustrated. $7.50.) 


James Thomas Flexner, author of America’s Old Masters and of First 
Flowers of our Wilderness, here continues his study of American art in the 
first full-length portrait of America’s first major creator in any of the arts. 

John Singleton Copley presents the main facts of the artist’s life and char- 
acter in an interesting manner. His development as an artist is traced from 
his earliest fumbling attempts as a provincial youngster to the brilliant suc- 
cesses of the London years, when he not only was accepted as an equal by 
the great figures in English art but anticipated in some of his paintings the 
romantic developments of the next generation in France. Flexner feels that 
his work may have influenced such artists as Géricault and Delacroix toward 
their revolutionary activities. Throughout the book Flexner calls attention to 
the effect that the conditions of Copley’s life and surroundings had on his art, 
from the “burly, dry, downright, painfully executed studies” of the colonial 
period to the sophisticated creations of his later years. 

Although this book is primarily a biographical and artistic study, it is also 
interesting for the way it illuminates the social and political history of the 
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time. We see Copley first as a frightened child in the Boston slums; then 
his progress toward respectability as an industrious apprentice; and finally, 
his transformation into a fine gentleman who was able to marry into one of 
the leading Tory families of Boston and who in England associated with the 
aristocracy as well as with the commercial and artistic leaders. Though he 
had been born into that class from which Sam Adams’s revolutionary rabble 
was recruited, and during his early career seems to have sympathized with 
the radical party, in later years he was thrown more and more with the 
wealthy Tories of his wife’s circle. Nevertheless, he did not forget his origins. 
On the eve of the American Revolution he attempted to preserve the peace 
by effecting a compromise between the merchants and the rebellious patriots. 
Even after he had left America he followed her fortunes anxiously. During 
the Revolution he wrote his half-brother: “Poor America, I hope for the best 
but I fear the worst. Yet certain I am that she will finally emerge from her 
present calamity and become a mighty empire.” 

This book is valuable not only for its subject matter and the vivid way it 
is presented. It also contains thirty-two excellently chosen reproductions of 
Copley’s paintings—one in color, and the rest in black and white—together 
with a catalog of illustrations giving the dimensions of each painting, its 
date (when known), and its present owner. There are in addition an ex- 
tensive bibliography and a useful index. 

Bucknell University BLANCHARD GUMMMO 


Lincoln’s Secretary: A Biography of John G. Nicolay. By Helen Nicolay. 
(New York, London, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. Pp. x, 
363. $5.00.) 


To most students of the Civil War era, the name of John G. Nicolay is 
inseparably connected with that of. his friend, John Hay, who assisted him 
in his White House secretarial duties and later collaborated with him in the 
first large-scale biography of Abraham Lincoln. Whereas Hay’s career has 
received its full share of attention from the biographers, Helen Nicolay’s 
volume, written almost a half century after her father’s death, represents the 
first attempt at a biography of “Lincoln’s secretary.” 

Miss Nicolay’s portrayal of her father is substantially what might be ex- 
pected from a devoted daughter, who is nonetheless a well-known Lincoln 
scholar. Students of this period will find the Nicolay volume rewarding 
chiefly because it draws upon the previously unused private journals of the 
author’s father and upon various items of his personal correspondence. Its 
scholarly value, however, is lessened by the absence of documentation, either 
in the form of footnotes or of a bibliography, however brief. 

How Nicolay came to be designated as Lincoln’s secretary is a mystery 
which this volume only partially dispels. That he performed his duties with 
the utmost competence and loyalty is, nevertheless, amply demonstrated. 
While at the White House, Nicolay began collecting material for the Lincoln 
biography, which was to require almost thirty years for him and Hay to 
complete. One would gather from Miss Nicolay’s narrative that her father 
shared Hay’s aspiration to “write like two everlasting angels who don’t care 
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a twang of their harps about one side or the other,” but she makes no mention 
of how Nicolay reacted to Hay’s suggestion that in writing about McClellan, 
“it is of the utmost moment that we should seem fair to him while we are 
destroying him.” In view of this last statement of Hay’s, which appeared in 
a letter to Nicolay, the contention (p. 281) that “it was a matter of greatest 
satisfaction to both authors that not a statement in the entire work had been 
made from personal bias” hardly rings true. 

Readers of this magazine will find especially interesting Miss Nicolay’s 
version of her father’s controversy with A. K. McClure as to the rdle which 
Lincoln played in the nomination of Andrew Johnson for the vice presidency 
in 1864. Miss Nicolay stoutly upholds her father’s view that Lincoln had 
nothing to do with the action of the convention in this regard. To judge from 
the evidence presented by Sandburg and other writers, however, Miss Nicolay 
has not done full justice to McClure’s side of the controversy. In many ways 
this is simply another example of the potency of the Lincoln legend. 
Pennsylvania College for Women J. Cutter ANDREWS 


Quakers in the Modern World. By William Wistar Comfort. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949, Pp. vii, 212. $2.50.) 


The president emeritus of Haverford has written this book to supply a 
need for a survey of Quaker history, beliefs, and past and present-day activi- 
ties. Between its covers may be found a full and accurate understanding of 
the Quakers and their way of life, what otherwise would only be discovered 
after considerable searching in a great number of unrelated volumes. Dr. 
Comfort also cherishes the hope that some readers, at least, may find in his 
pages the presentation of a type of religious life and thought largely dis- 
associated from dogmatic creeds or ecclesiastical forms and government 
which will be an answer to their seeking. 

Pennsylvanians will be especially interested in the story of William Penn 
and Quaker life in the colony, and in the account of the Great Separation 
which divided the Quakers into two groups, the Hicksites and the Evangeli- 
cals, and gave them Swarthmore and Haverford as rival colleges. For- 
tunately, this breach is now largely healed. It will surprise many to learn 
that there were twice as many Quakers in Philadelphia in 1830 as there are 
today, and that this depletion in membership is attributed to the two-century- 
old practice of dismissing from membership any Quaker who married out- 
side the fold. 

The Society of Friends numbers about 115,000 members in America and 
160,000 in the whole world, but their influence for good has been far out of 
proportion to their small membership, particularly through the work of the 
American Friends Service Committee whose service is world-wide and is 
supported by many non-Quakers. This work is described in the latter part 
of the book. 

Bucknell University Gorpon PorTeat 
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Susquehanna University Studies, Vol. IV, No. 1. Edited by Arthur Herman 
Wilson et al. (Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna University Press, March, 
1949. Pp. 134.) 


> 


Arthur Herman Wilson, in “The Great Theme in Shakespeare,” attempts 
to prove by a study of selected plays that Shakespeare had a philosophy: 
“love is the purest flame that man can feed, and that only love, when sacri- 
ficed, can redeem hate.” Failure to analyze the meaning of the phrase “when 
sacrificed” makes his conclusion somewhat unconvincing. Robert F. Meader’s 
“Colonial Church Architecture in New England” discusses the religious, so- 
cial, economic, and ertistic influences on church architecture between 1650 
and 1850, the decline of taste after 1850, the Italian and English architects 
who influenced colonial architects, and the work of Jefferson, Bulfinch, Ben- 
jamin, and Carter. An authoritative study, based on a mass of newspaper 
articles and letters, of the first effort of the Southern states from 1865 to 
1868 to win the fight against Negro rule is presented by William A. Russ, 
Jr., in “The Strategic Retreat from Appomattox.” Russell Wieder Gilbert 
in “Pennsylvania German Wills in Fifteen Counties” has caught amusing 
glimpses of the life of the Germans in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies; he has also disclosed the high position occupied by the church and 
the family, especially the mother. 

Bucknell University Mivprep Martin 


Guide to the Records m the National Archives. [The National Archives, 
Publication No. 49-13.] (Washington: United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. Pp. xvi, 684. $2.50.) 

National Archives Accessions, No. 36, October 1-December 31, 1948. [The 
National Archives, Publication No. 49-26, pp. 14.] 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Adjutant General’s Office. Com- 
piled by Lucille H. Pendell and Elizabeth Bethel. [Preliminary Inventory 
No. 17, Publication No. 49-21.) (Washington: The National Archives, 
1949. Pp. 149.) 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Forest Service. Compiled by 
Harold T. Pinkett. [Preliminary Inventory No. 18, Publication No. 49- 
22.) (Washington: The National Archives, 1949. Pp. 17.) 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States for the Year 
Ending June 30, 1948. [The National Archives, Publication No. 49-20.} 
(Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 65.) 

Ninth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States on the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, N. Y., for the Year Ending June 30, 
1948. [The National Archives, Publication 49-19.] (Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 18.) 


To any one who had experience of the hardships of research in the United 
States Government records in Washington before 1934, the continuing efforts 
of the Archivist of the United States and his associates to make increasingly 
accessible to scholars the vast store of materials recently accumulated in the 
National Archives are indeed heartening. Among the recent aids to such re- 
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search is the new Guide to the Records in the National Archives. This sub- 
stantial work, which supersedes the Guide of 1940, contains a brief descrip- 
tion of the 813,280 cubic feet of records in the custody of the Archivist on 
June 30, 1947. The work of many hands, the new Guide was made under the 
supervision of Dr. Philip M. Hamer, Director of Records Control. It will be 
kept up to date by the quarterly National Archives Accessions, the lists of 
which supplement the Guide as well as the Annual Report of the Archivist. 

The brief Introduction to the Guide will be extraordinarily helpful to one 
who is just beginning to make use of the records in the National Archives, 
and the copious index (pp. 621-684) will delight the seasoned investigator 
no less than it will please the novice. Valuable also are the four appendices. 
Appendix A describes the records received betwen January 1, 1946, and June 
30, 1947; Appendix B lists the restrictions on the use of records; Appendix 
C contains the latest list of regulations for the use of records; and Appendix 
D gives a classified list of record groups. 

Descriptions of materials are arranged in the Guide by “record groups,” 
each such group bearing a number. A record group is defined as “a body of 
records that constitutes a convenient unit for ‘records control’ and other 
purposes of the National Archives.” There are 224 such groups listed in the 
Guide, ranking from “Records of the War Labor Policies Board” (No. 1) 
to “Records of the Office of Labor (War Food Administration)” (No. 224). 

“The descriptions of records,” says the Introduction, “usually provide in- 
formation as to their type, subject content, chronological span, and quantity. 
At times they provide information as to the completeness and the arrangement 
of the records and the existence of indexes, registers, and other devices for 
facilitating use of the records; but such information has been provided on a 
selective basis only, with no attempt at completeness.” As an illustration of 
such descriptions we may take, because of its brevity, that of the “Records 
of the War Labor Policies Board” [1918-19], which reads: 


These [records] consist of correspondence of the Chairman and 
of the Executive Secretary; minutes of the Board and of its com- 
mittees ; correspondence of business and other advisers; correspond- 
ence with Governors and State labor officials; and bulletins, news- 
paper clippings, and daily digests of articles and editorials pertain- 
ing to war labor policies and to activities of the Board. A Preliminary 
Inventory of the records has been published. 


Preliminary Inventories, published from time to time by the National 
Archives, are more detailed finding aids than those the Guide provides. Nos. 
17 and 18 of such inventories (see titles listed at the head of this review) 
contain rather detailed descriptions of the materials in Record Groups 94 
and 95, respectively. They are, therefore, extensions of the Guide. 

Quite apart from the value it has for researchers, the Guide might well 
be commended as an almost indispensable handbook for teachers of American 
history and American government. Its value as a teaching aid derives from 
the fact that in most cases the descriptions of materials in the record groups 
are preceded “by a brief outline of the administrative history and a concise 
statement of the major functions of the agency or agencies creating the 
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records.” Nor does the reference value of the Guide end here. Many of the 
statements about record groups are followed by lists of published materials 
bearing on the subject discussed, thus giving to the Guide some of the 
characteristics of a classified bibliography. Hence for both investigators and 
teachers this compilation will prove to be a reference work of great value. 
It can be purchased either from the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, or from the National Archives. 

Like its predecessors, the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Archivist is 
full of useful information which, unfortunately, can not here be summarized. 
It is interesting to observe, however, that the records received during the 
year (58,507 cubic feet) brought the total in the National Archives on June 
30, 1948, to 855,925 cubic feet. Also of interest is the appraisal in the Report 
of the valued work of Dr. Solon J. Buck as Archivist. Dr. Buck resigned 
on May 31, 1948, to accept the position of Chief of the Division of Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress. He was succeeded by the present Archivist, 
Wayne C. Grover. 

From the Ninth Annual Report ... on the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
we learn that 


. Mr. Roosevelt’s papers as New York State senator, 1910-13, 
those relating to his campaign for nomination as United States 
senatorial candidate in the New York State Democratic Party pri- 
mary in 1914, and his files as Governor of New York, 1929-1932, 
were opened during the year. Additional segments of the Presi- 
dential files were also made available. They include papers relating 
to various Government agencies, such as the Council of National 
Defense, the National Resources Planning Board, the Office of 
Production Management, the Defense Plant Corporation, and the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board, and to labor, 1940-45, the 
American Federation of Labor, 1933-45, and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, 1936-45. 


As more papers of the former President are opened to study, increasing use 
of the Roosevelt Library by scholars may be expected. 


Pennsylvania, 1947: A Survey. By S. K. Stevens and Norman B. Wilkinson. 
(Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1948. 
Pp. xi, 73.) 


Here is a pamphlet which in time may come to be cited as Volume | of 
the Pennsylvania Yearbook, or the Pennsylvania Annual Register, or some 
other equally appropriate title. This new enterprise is the peace-time con- 
tinuation of an historical program of publication undertaken during the late 
war. The purpose of the Survey is to give annually a concise digest of events, 
and thus to provide a vade mecum to all persons interested in the affairs of 
the Commonwealth. Such a work might well be expanded, if the need for it 
should become apparent, into a large-scale annual compendium. In any event, 
the materials from which this and such like digests as may hereafter be made 
will be preserved by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
Because it is a digest, this Summary hardly admits of being compressed 
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into a paragraph or two by a reviewer. Only a general notion of its contents 
can here be given. It contains thirteen chapters, the titles of which follow: 
“Agriculture,” “Stream and Forest Conservation,” “Industry and Business,” 
“The Worker and Wages,” “The Cost of Livinz,” “Taxation and Finance,” 
“Transportation,” “Education,” “Public Health and Welfare,” “Liquor Con- 
trol,” “Crime and the Courts,” “Civic Problems,” and “Government and 
Politics.” Several illustrations enhance the value of the text. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Governor James H. Duff. 


Bucknell University Studies, Vol. I, No. 2. Edited by J. Orin Oliphant e¢ al. 
(Lewisburg, Pa.: Bucknell University, June, 1949. Pp. iv, 46. 60 cents.) 


This number of the Bucknell University Studies contains the following 
articles: “American Dramatic Theory Comes of Age,” by Allan G. Halline; 
“Jean-Paul Sartre’s Doctrine of Human Freedom and Responsibility,” by 
Gladys Calkins Cook; “Treasure by the Grace of God,” by Cyrus H. Kar- 
raker; and “A Study of Blake’s ‘The Tyger,’” by Jesse Bier. 

Copies of the Studies may be obtained from the librarian of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Archaeologist. [Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, Bulletin, 
XIX, Nos. 1-2.] (Philadelphia: The Society, 1949. Pp. 46. $2.00 a year.) 


Besides an editorial by Vernon Leslie, this double number of the quarterly 
Pennsylvania Archaeologist contains the following articles: “The 28th Street 
Site,” by E. S. Carpenter, K. R. Pfirman, and H. L. Schoff; “Wesleyville 
Site, Erie County” by Edmund S. Carpenter; ‘“ ‘Black Robes’ among the 
Seneca and Cayuga,” by Harry L. Schoff; “Janus-Faced Pipes,” by H. 
Newell Wardle; “Pieces of Silver,” by C. F. Kier, Jr.; “Dr. Butler Replies 
to Mr. Weslager,” by Mary Butler; “A Jasper Cache from Chester County, 
Pennsylvania,” by John Witthoft and John Alden Mason; and “The Role of 
the Bear in Delaware Society,” by Anthony F. C. Wallace. 


Annual Reports of the Treasurer and the Director of the Historical Society 
of York County for the Year 1948. (York, Pa.: The Society [1949]. 
Pp. 20.) 


Despite a “critical shortage of personnel,” the year 1948 was a busy and 
profitable one for the York County Society. Its correspondence amounted to 
10,571 pieces, and its visitors numbered 5,197. Furthermore, the director re- 
ports that “great progress was made in the storage and cataloguing of books.” 

Students of Pennsylvania history will be especially interested in that part 
of the Annual Reports for 1948 which deals with “The Historical Library” 
(pp. 9-12). Here is given a brief account of materials received during the 
year, among which are several manuscripts. Besides these, the Society obtained 
a microfilm copy of 1,044 pages of manuscript material pertaining to the his- 
tory of York County in the eighteenth century. This acquisition was made 
possible by a grant from the Society of Daughters of Colonial Wars of 
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Pennsylvania. Because of the listing of these and other materials, including 
twenty-seven genealogies, the current Annual Reports of the York County 
Society have considerable bibliographical value. 


School and College Enrollments in Pennsylvania: A Look Toward the 
Future. [Research Service in Education, Bulletin 75, No. 22.] (Harris- 
burg: Department of Public Instruction, 1948. Pp. vii, 31.) 


The last paragraph of the “Foreword” by Dr. Francis B. Haas, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, states the purpose of this bulletin in these words: 


“The Division of Child Accounting and Research, in the Bureau 
of School Administration, has made available data which present the 
enrollment possibilities for schools and colleges for the immediate 
years ahead. Numerous variables which may be operating independ- 
ently are also discussed. These variables may be casting their in- 
fluence in the same or opposite directions and are subject to inter- 
changing. Representative years were selected to show the efficacy of 
these various tendencies on enrollments. It is hoped that this bulletin 
will also serve as a future guide to stimulate studies in local com- 
munities which may deviate from state-wide conditions.” 
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Pennsylvania History Studies 


Scholarly, yet popularly written, pamphlets dealing with 
the history of Pennsylvania, especially adapted for the use of 
school and college classes. 


A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans 
By Russell W. Gilbert (Out of print) 


The Quakers—A Brief Account of their Influence 
on Pennsylvania 
By W. W. Comfort 


The Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania 
By Guy S. Klett 


FIFTY CENTS EACH 


Order from the 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 373, GETTYSBURG, Pa. 





ATTENTION! 


Show your interest in the history of your state by urging your 
friends, acquaintances, and fellow citizens to join the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association, and to become interested in its work. Use this 
form: 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 





| ie 





(Name of individual or society) (Address) 


hereby apply for membership in the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion, which includes a subscription to PENNSYLVANIA History. I en- 
close my check as indicated below: 


[] Annual individual membership —.....$ 3.00 

[] Annual institutional membership —.....$ 3.50 

[] Annual sustaining membership ....$10.00 

[] Life membership —_.. $50.00 
Please make checks payable to the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 


ciation and mail to the Secretary, Philip S. Klein, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 











